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Luna;, 5° die Februarii, 1849. 



Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed on the Irish Poor Laws. 



Jovis, 8° die Februarii, 1849. 



Ordered, That the Select Committee on Irish Poor Laws do consist of Twenty-one 
Members. 



Committee nominated : 

Lord John Russell. 

Sir James Graham. 

Sir John Young. 

Colonel Dunne. 

Mr. George Alexander Hamilton. 
Sir William Somerville. 

Mr. Scrope. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. 

Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Shaf'to Adair. 

Mr. Cornewall Lewis. 



Mr. Monsell. 

Sir Denham Norreys. 
Sir John Pakington. 
Mr. Herbert. 

Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford. 
Mr. Fagan. 

Mr. O’Flaherty. 

Major Blackall. 

Mr. Stafford. 



Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 



Luna, 12° die Februarii, 1849. 



Order [8 February] That the Committee do consist of Twenty-one Members, read 
and discharged. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of Twenty-six Members. 

Ordered, That the following Members be added to the Committee : 

The Earl of Lincoln. I Mr. Bright. 

Sir Lucius O’Brien. I Mr. Grace. 

Mr. Moore. 

Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the said Committee. 



Lunce, 19° die Februarii, 1849. 



Ordered, That Mr. George Alexander Hamilton be discharged from further attendance 
on the Committee, and that Mr. Napier be added thereto. 



Veneris, 23° die Februarii, 1849. 



Ordered, That the Committee have power to Report their Opinion, together with the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before them, from time to time, to The House. 
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R E P O R T. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed on Irish Poor Laws, who were 
empowered to Report their Opinion, and the Minutes of Evidence 

taken before them, from time to time, to The House ; Have taken 

further Evidence on the Matters to them referred, and have agreed to 
Report the same to The House. 



2 7 March 1849. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Jovis, 22° die Martii, 1849. 
J. H. Hamilton, Esq. - 



Veneris, 23 0 die Martii, 1849. 
Hon. E. T. B. Twisleton 



- P- 1 



- P- 23 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Jovis, 22° die Mart'u, 1849. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Sir William Somerville. 
Sir James Graham. 

Mr. G. C. Lewis. 

Sir John Pakington. 

Sir Lucius O’Brien. 

Mr. Shaflo Adair. 

Mr. Shnrman Crawford. 
Mr. Napier. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope. 

Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Stafford. 



Sir Denham Norreys. 
Sir Robert Ferguson. 
Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Fagan. 

Mr. Monsell. 

Colonel Dunne. 
Major Blackall. 

Mr. Herbert. 

Mr. Grace. 

Mr. Bright. 

Sir John Young. 



Sir JOHN YOUNG, Baht., in the Chair. 



John Hamilton, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

3474- Mr. Monsell.'] IN what part of Ireland do you reside? — In the Union 
of Donegal. 

3475. Are you a landed proprietor in Ireland ? — Yes. 

3476. In what unions is your property situated ? — In the Unions of Donegal 
and Glenties. 

3477. Are you a member of the Board of Guardians of either of those unions? 
— Of Donegal. 

3478. Are you chairman of that union ? — No, not at present. 

3479. Sir J. Pakington.] Have you been chairman? — I was for several years 
chairman. 

34S0. Mr. Monscll.] Will you state what the condition of the Union of 
Donegal is at present? — The condition varies very much throughout the union; 
so much so, that in some electoral divisions the rate is as high as 11s. 10 d. in 
the pouud, and in others as low as Is. 6 d. in the pound. 

3481. Mr. Herbert.] Was that in one year? — That was a single rate; there 
were two rates laid on within ten months of one another; one a rate of 3s., and 
another a rate of 11s. 10c?., in the same electoral division. 

3482. Sir R. Ferguson.] Will you give the name of that electoral division, 
and the periods at which those rates were struck ? — The electoral division was- 
Inver. One rate was struck a little before Christmas, in 1847, and the other 
was struck in the beginning of October 184S. 

3483. Mr. Monsell.] How many paupers is the workhouse in Donegal calcu- 
lated to accommodate: — It was built for 500, but by improvements it has been 
increased so as to be able to hold 600. 

3484. Is it filled r — From the last letter which I have had from the clerk of 
the union, it appears that there are nearly 1,200 in the house, and in the build- 
ings which have been hired. 

3485. What is the number on out-door relief? — I am not certain, but it is not 
very great; it had been checked very considerably by hiring houses. 

3486. Has the order of the Commissioners, under the second section of the 
Act, been issued in that union ? — No; at least it had not when I heard last from 
the district. 

3487. In what condition, as to health, do the paupers who seek for admission to 
the workhouse appear to be? — They are generally in a very miserable condition, 
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2 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 

from having subsisted on turnips chiefly for a considerable time before they go 

int u 4 88 WilWou 'be so good as to answer the same questions with reference to 
theGle'nties Union r — There is the same difference between one division and 
v llor in tlip Glenties Union. There has been very considerable relief given 
in that union from the British Association, or in the name of the British Asso- 
ciation which has prevented the funds raised by the rates from being so great , 
but the consumption has been much greater 111 proportion in Glenties than in 
Donegal From a letter which I received from the clerk of the union some time 
ago ft appears that, in the six months ending September 1848, the consumption 

in one electoral division amounted to as much as 54s. in the pound. _ 

SL Sir K Fernuson.] Will you give the name of that electoral division t_ 
Mullagiiderg' is' The name of that particular electoral division 1 and m several 
other Electoral divisions it amounted to from 20 S . to SC. m the pound 

Mr Monsell . 1 What is the proportion of the population to the 
tionmn the Union of Glenties ’—The population is nearly three persons to every 
oos of valuation ; and in one electoral division the rate has not exceeded Is. in 

th 3 ^”mr|^"^ a, iat^hat is the electoral division of 

Fl 'cQ 2 1 ' Are there any peculiar circumstances connected with that electoral 
divi ion tilt a veryLall electoral division, and all of it belongs to me, and 
flmpToy the whole of the population in reproductive works, so that there is 

“wSTou'b™ so good as to state what the population and the valuation 
of ?hat electoii division is’-The population is 1,123, according to the census, 

an< 3 4 t g 4 'will'you give the population and the valuation of those electoral divi- 
sion to the Union of Donegal in which you have property ’-In the dm ion 
of Clogher, in which I have property, the population is 3,062, and the valuation 

" S 3401 1 What is the rate at present upon that electoral division ’—The rate at 
present in course of collection upon that electoral division is a 3 s rate _ 

P 3406 Will you mention the nest electoral division ’—The next is Donegal , 
the 3 toimlation is 6,176, and the valuation 6,2221., and the rate on it is a 3s. 
rate P The electoral division of Laghy has a population of 4,740, and a valua- 
don is 6 6171., and the rate is Is. 6 d„ at present in the course of collection. 
The electoral division of Mount Charles has a population of 9,238, and the 
valuation is 4,681/., and the rate at present in course of collection, laid on m 
October last, is 7s. 6 d., and a 3s. rate had been laid on to the previous 

December^ ^ rate ca l cu l ate d to last for a jrnar in each instance ’—Yes, it 
was intended to last for the running year, and in some instances it was to repay 
the money advanced, or a portion of the money advanced, for relief. 

q “„8 How do you account for the rate being so much lower in the electoral 
division in which you have property in the Union of Glent.es, which seems to 
be a very unfavourably circumstanced district, in reference to the proportion 
Stween y its population and the valuation, and the very high rate which you 
have to pay in the rest of the electoral divisions which you mentioned in the 
county of Donegal ’—The reason is that the electoral division of Tintowi , in 
Glenties is all my property, and I have no one’s paupers to answer for but my 
own lA the electoral division of Mount Charles, where 1 am paying a 7 s. 6 </. 
rate’ I have a verv small proportion of the electoral division, and my endeavours 
W been totally inadequate to keep down the rate to any sensible degree^ 

,400 Have your exertions been as great in the electoral division of Mount 
Charles' as in the electoral division of Fintown ’-In proportion to my property 
very much greater. I have expended in the electoral division of Mount Charles 
more than the three years’ valuation of what property that I have there, w.thm 
the 10 months in which that rate has been put on. , . -vr 

3500. Have the other proprietors in the division exerted themselves . —No, 

“ 0 «m U Supposing that electoral division to be divided do you conceive that 
the 35 oti.er proprietors would, if placed in the position, either of having to sup- 
port their paupers by employment, or having to support them in the workhouse. 
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be likely to adopt a different course ? — From my own feelings, I should think so ; . 
it would be cheaper for them to do so than to pay for the people in the work- 
house. 

3502. Has the employment which you have give in those two electoral divi- 
sions yielded you a good return? — In those cases where I had intended to crop 
the land myself, and to keep it in my own hands, the return has been ex- 
tremely good ; but in the other division, which lay far from my residence, 
where I had intended to return to tenants, the land, which has cost me from 
8 /. to 14 /. an acre, lies without any crop ; no tenant will take it, for fear of the 
poor-rates. 

3503. Do you think there is as much exertion used to prevent imposition on 
the part of paupers applying for relief in the electoral divisions in which there 
are many proprietors as in that electoral division in which you are the sole pro- 
prietor ? — There has been no opportunity of comparing the two, for there has 
been no endeavour on the part of the people in the electoral division of which I 
am the sole proprietor to obtain relief at all. 

3504. Are you, from your observation, able to state whether the exertion on 
the part of the electoral divisions which are small to prevent imposition has 
been greater than the exertion that is used generally in those cases in which the 
electoral divisions are very large ? — Yes ; the size of the electoral divisions makes 
a very great difference, because where the electoral division is small, the people 
feel that a large proportion of the expense of each pauper will come upon them, 
and therefore more care is taken ; but if the people think that a very small 
proportion of the expense of any family going into the workhouse will come 
upon them, that it will be insensible to them, they will not give information, 
though they know of imposition. 

350,5. Mr. Napier.] As you widen the circle of liability you diminish its in- 
fluence ? — Exactly. 

3506. Mr. Monsell.] What are the smallest electoral divisions that you know 
of? — There are many mentioned in this list as low as between 300 /. and 400 /. 
a year valuation. The two smallest electoral divisions in the union I am con- 
nected with are the electoral division 1 have mentioned, Fintown, the valuation 
of which was stated just now, and which is 425 /. a year, and in the Donegal 
Union the electoral division of Tawnhawully, the valuation of which is 520 /. a 
year. 

3507. Has any evil effect, as regards the free circulation of labour, been in 
your opinion produced by the smallness of those electoral divisions? — No, none 
has been produced, certainly. 

3508. No evil, that you have observed, has happened to the labourers in those 
electoral divisions in consequence of the smallness of their size ? — Quite the 
reverse. 

3509. Has that small electoral division of the Donegal Union been managed 
as well as your own electoral division ? — It has been remarkably well managed 
of late years. 

3510. Mr. P. Scrope.] Does it belong to a single proprietor? — It does; it 
belongs to the Board of Education. 

3511. Mr. Monsell.] What was the condition two or three years ago of the 
electoral division which belongs to you in the Union of Glenties? — It was some 
years ago what they call rundale ; it was held by the tenants in common by 
each townland in it; and of course no sort of improvement was going on, and 
the tenantry were in a state of very great misery and wretchedness. 

3512. What steps did you take to improve its condition? — First dividing the 
farms, so that every man was on his own land, and building new' houses, and 
encouraging the people to exert themselves, before the potato failure, in the 
reclamation of the land in their own possession, and after the potato failure by 
enabling a good many of them to emigrate, and buying up the farms from the 
people and employing them as labourers, and cultivating the land in my own 
possession . 

3513. 1 understand from your previous answer that you are favourable to 
reducing considerably the area of taxation ; will you be so good as to state to 
the Committee what you mean by a small area of taxation ? — I should say such 
an area as would make the cost of each pauper press sensibly upon each rate- 
payer in the division, and would bring each ratepayer of the division within the 

0.34. b 2 reach 
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4 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 

reach of every person likely to be a pauper, so that he might know the particular 

circumstances of those persons. 

3 5 14 What size of electoral division do you think would accomplish that 
object’— I think an electoral division of the size I have mentioned, valued at 
400 1 . a year or thereabouts, is within the grasp of that ; but when it became much 
larger than that it would not. 

3415. Sir J. Pakington] What would that be in area ?— It would be very 
various in different localities ; if the land was very poor, I would propose that a 
less valuation should be taken ; if the land was good, so as to reduce the area, 
a larger valuation might be taken ; but from my own experience, I should 
say that I should be inclined to a decrease rather than an increase upon that 

'%5i6. Mr. Clements.] Would you prefer taking the valuation as the point by 
wliich tile area was to be regulated, rather than the population r — T he area, the 
population, and the valuation, I think, should all enter into the calculation. 

3517 Mr. P. Scrope. 1 What would you say should be the extent of the 
area ’-Not exceeding 5,000 or 6,000 acres, or not exceeding a thousand in 
population, as an average. I think that would be quite Within a manageable size 
where the property belonged to one person ; bat if it belonged to two persons, it 
would be as ruinous to a 200 k a year proprietor to be joined to a 300 k a year 
proprietor, as it would be for a 2 , 000 k a year proprietor to be joined to a 3,000 (. 
a year proprietor. . 

qqi8. You would wish to see an estate rating . Yes. 

351Q. Mr. Monsell.l But do not you think that it would be easier to get a 
combination between two or three proprietors than between 13 or 14 proprietors . 



"520. Therefore a reduction that would not go so far as an estate rating 
■would be an improvement on the present system ?— Yes ; and I should conceive 
that it would be much easier to get a combination of purpose between two or 
three small proprietors than two or three large proprietors. 

3501 Have you read the First Report of the Commissioners for Inquiring 
into the Number and Boundaries of Poor-law Unions and Electoral Divisions in 

11 3522. Have you looked over the Tables of the proposed unions and electoral 

“Do you conceive that the divisions there proposed would accomplish the 
obiect which you think would be accomplished by a small area of taxation ?— 
The areas proposed there are so large, and the number of proprietors within each 
electoral division iu many instances so many, that I think it woulu place many 
of the proprietors in the large electoral divisions in the same position as the 
proprietors in the electoral divisions which are now of the average size, and the 
effect of which is so injurious where several proprietors are joined together, so 
that one cannot work without the other. It is a sort of rundale system. 

3504. I understand from your answer that you conceive the object you have 
in view would not be accomplished by carrying out the system which is proposed 
to be adopted with reference to those electoral divisions ?— It would Dot. It 
seems to me the only thing gained would be that which you suggested just now 
Where there are 20 or 30 proprietors you have less chance of agreement; but it 
you reduce them to two or three, you increase the chance of agreement. 

3 52 1 ). What effect do you think a reduction of the area of taxation to the 
extent you propose would have in encouraging clearances ?— That would depend 
upon the claim that was given to the paupers upon those properties to be sup- 
ported by those properties. . . T , , , 

3526. How would you propose to deal with that question I should suppose 
that it would be quite necessary to give them a claim upon the property where 
they had resided for a certain length of time before the alteration or the law 
upon the subject, so as to require that they should be supported at the cost or 
the proprietor if they became paupers within a certain length of time. 

3527. Have you formed any opinon as to what length of time you would think 
most desirable ?— Yes ; in considering the matter that is very difficult; I think 
perhaps it is the most difficult point to be dealt with ; but I should conceive it neces- 
sary, in a retrospective point of view, to give them rather a longer time, to give 
them a claim upon the property if they had resided the greater part ot the last two 
or three years upon it; but for the future, I should be inclined, as far as I have 

J considered 
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considered the subject, to make the settlement as short as possible ; the greater J. 
part of a year, or six months, for the time to come, should, I think, be the 
period. 

3528. Do not you think that having such a small area of taxation as you 
speak of, and having so short a period of chargeability, would produce clearances 
to a very great extent ? — I think it would ; but at the same time, the cost of the 
clearances would fall upon the proprietors. 

3529. Sir J. Palcington .] For how long a time should the chargeability so 
acquired be binding? — What I meant to say was, that for the future, wherever 
a pauper had resided for the greater part of six months or a year, he should 
become chargeable upon that district. 

3530. Mr .Monsell.'] Flow would the liability of the electoral division be 
altered, or how would the pauper become chargeable to another electoral divi- 
sion, according to the plan you propose? — If he had resided for the greater part 
of the year in another electoral division, he would become chargeable upon that 
electoral division ; if a year was taken as the time, he would become chargeable 
wherever he had resided for the greater part of the year, or six months. 

3531. Do not you think a proprietor of an electoral division would feel that 
he could more easily get rid of the heavy burden of pauperism by turning the 
paupers off his land under such a system as you propose, than by employing 
them upon it? — Any estate that was not well looked after would become a 
receptacle for paupers from another estate, but that would be their own look-out ; 
and if a pauper were driven away from any electoral division, the guardians at 
the place to which he went would get him charged upon the place trom which 
he had been driven. 

3532. What means would towns have of protecting themselves? — That would 
require peculiar watchfulness upon the part of the towns, and perhaps some 
difference with regard to the law in respect to towns. 

3533 - Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Suppose a person has resided two or three years 
in an electoral division of the Union of Donegal, we will suppose that he has 
acquired a chargeability according to your view, and that lie is ejected by his 
landlord, and goes away, and resides in Cork, if he became destitute in Cork how 
would he obtain relief? — Of course such a case as that it would be difficult to _ 
provide for. . 

3534. How would you meet such a case ? — Either by passing him from union 
to union till he arrived at Donegal, which 1 should imagine would be the simplest 
way, or by making him chargeable by account upon the Union of Donegal ; but 
I think passing him from union to union would be the simplest way- 

3535 - You must either have a system of paupers being maintained in one 
place at the expense of another place, or you must have a system of removals 
like that of the English law r — Yes, under the circumstances, I should conceive 
that must be the case. 

3536. Mr. Clements.] When a pauper came back to Donegal, after having 
been absent, say 12 months, would you charge him to the electoral division to 
which he had been before chargeable, or would you charge him upon the union 
at large ?— Upon the electoral division to which he had been before chargeable. 

3537 * For "hat period would you maintain the chargeability upon that 
electoral division, because I understood you to say just now that you would not 
require that chargeability to extend over a period of more than 12 months?— If 
within those 12 months he became a pauper, I should look upon him as belonging 
to the electoral division to which he belonged when he became a pauper, though 
lie might, be six or eight months getting home. 

3538. You are aware of the difficulty existing with regard to persons evicted 
from land ; that if a landlord can secure their residence in any way out of the 
division for a certain period, he then relieves himself from any responsibility for 
their relief ; for what period would you continue that responsibility on the 
electoral division ?— I would make a man chargeable on whatever electoral 
division he had chiefly resided in during the last year, so as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of any such thing as union paupers, which I think has been the cause 
of very great manoeuvring, and also of very great misery to the paupers. 

3539. Do you think a period of six months, or even of t welve months, would 
prevent the landlords having recourse to the expedient of getting the paupers 
awav from their division for a certain time, and then charging their relief on the 
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union at large ?— I would always make a pauper chargeable on the electoral 
division where he had chiefly resided for the last year, for he must have resided 
in some electoral division chiefly more than in any other electoral division in the 
last year, and that would completely prevent the possibility of such a thing as 

a union pauper. ,1111 

3540. Mr. Fagan.'] When a pauper was brought back to Donegal, should lie 
have an absolute right to relief, or would the guardians have the right of saying 
to him, “You are not destitute, and we will not give you relief”?— I should 
think he would not have an absolute right to relief if the guardians could show 
that he was not a proper object for relief. 

3541. Mr. Monsell] I am sure you would have a great objection to inhuman 
clearances ; what difficulty would you see in having a longer period of charge- 
ability than that of which you have been speaking?— I think it would lead to 
more difficulty in removing the people from one place to another, and also with 
regard to their reception. 

3542. What happens now when a pauper goes to Donegal, with regard to his 
right to relief? — He must be relieved in Donegal. 

3543. Therefore, the evil that the honourable gentleman asked you about as 
likely to ensue from the adoption of your plan arises at this moment l— es, and 
much more so, because he is not liable to be brought before the guardians of his 
own district at all. 

3544. How would you propose to deal with the question of villages and towns, 
into which it is possible that the persons driven from the smaller electoral 
divisions might flock ?— My belief is, that if the villages and towns look to 
themselves they will be able to prevent any such flocking in more than any law 
can do. 

3545. What means can you place at the disposal of persons in towns to pre- 

vent paupers from flocking in to them ?— I have never been able to satisfy my 
mind upon that subject. I cannot say that I have discovered any means likely 
to attain that object by legislation. ... 

3546. Would it be possible to prevent householders in Donegal from taking in 
anv lodgers that they pleased ?— I think diminishing the area of taxation in the 
towns proportionably would make the inhabitants of those reduced districts so 
watchful that that would not take place at all to the extent that it does now. 

3547. But still, the object of having small areas being to have few proprietors 
to deal with the pauperism of the district, I am afraid you could not have pro- 
prietors small enough in number to deal with the proprietors of houses in 
towns?— But they would be fewer than they are now, and they would take 
more care, and the pressure would be so great that it would stimulate them to 
take more care. 

3548. Will you state what is the highest rate that has been collected, or that 
is in the process of collection, in the Unions of Glenties and Donegal?— The 
highest rate in the process of collection is not in the Glenties Union, but in the 
Donegal Union ; and the highest is 115 . 10 c?., on the electoral division of Inver. 

3549. Have all the rates which have been imposed been sufficient, in the 
opinion of the guardians, to support the poor of the district for the whole year? 
—Yes, at least that; and in some cases they have been sufficient both to support 
the poor of the electoral division in the year, and to repay a portion of the 
advances for relief made two years ago in those divisions which did not require 
a 35 . rate to support their poor. 

3,550. Have the Commissioners of Poor Laws in any instance objected to 
permitting the guardians to strike a sufficient rate? — No; they guarded their 
letters very carefully ; they did not object to the guardians striking a sufficient 
rate ; they stated with regard to the electoral divisions of Inver and Mount 
Charles, that they did not require us to strike a rate of above 3 s. in the 
pound ; it required a rate in one case of 7 s. in the pound, and in the other of 
11s. 10 cl. in the pound, to keep the poor for one year, the poor of those electoral 
divisions being at present sustained by the rates collected in the other electoral 
divisions. 

3551. How did the Poor-law Commissioners propose that, when the means of 
those electoral divisions were exhausted, the poor in them should be supported ?- 
We wrote several times to the Commissioners to request that they would give us 
some indication of how they expected us to feed the poor upon the 3 s. rate, and 
we were answered again, that they did not require us to put on more than a 3 s. 

rate ; 
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rate ; and on our repeating our request, to know whether they expected to receive j. Hamilton, Esq. 

aid from Government, or any other means ot assistance, they gave us the same 

answer. We then, as a Board, said that we must suppose that they were assured 22 March 1849. 

that we should receive aid from some quarter, if they did not insist upon our 

putting on more than a 3*. rate; but they persevered in only saying they did 

not require us to put on more than a 3s. rate. 

3552. Did you accede to their suggestion? — No, we did not; we put on 

Us. 10 d. as the lowest that was required to support the poor of the electoral 
division of Inver. , . . ,, 

3553. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Who is tlie-poor-law inspector ?— Mr, Otway. 

3554. Is there a temporary inspector of either of those unions?— Yes; there 
is Captain O’Neil, of Glenties, and there was till lately an inspector of the Do- 
negal Union, Captain Herbert. 

3553. Do you happen to know whether the temporary inspector was referred 
to on the question of the amount of the rate to be levied ? — I am not aware whether 
he was referred to or not, . . , 

3556. Mr. Monsell.] Will you be so good as to state the gross population and 
the gross valuation of the two unions of Donegal and Glenties ?— The gross 
population of the Donegal Union is 41,371, and the valuation is 31,639/.; the 
population of the Glenties Union ’is 43,571, and the valuation only 16,330/. 

3557 Sir J Graham.] Can you state the largest number receiving relief at 
any one time in those tsvo unions?— No, I cannot, on any particular day, but 
39 000 was the aggregate number from about the beginning of January to t ie 
10th of March ; in the same district, the number receiving relief in the corres- 
ponding time this year is about 9,000. I have received a letter within the last 
few days from my son, who is chairman of the Board of Guardians, in which he 

states that. , 

3«8. Was it at this time last year that there were 39,000 receiving reliet .— 

It was ; that was the aggregate of cases for the weeks from the 1st ot January 
to the 10th of March. He sent me the corresponding numbers tor the last 
year and the present year ; in one year it was 39,000 and in the other it was 

8,0 , 0 .°,'q Mr. Mansell.] How do you account for the great change J— The reason 
was that the qualification for guardians had been made exceedingly low. Ihe 
o-uardians were most corrupt ; they were a class of people who did not know their 
duties, and two of the guardians were on the public relief works After a great 
deal of persuasion, we got the Commissioners at last to alter the qualification , 
and the result was, a new Board differently constituted, and they elected a very 
different chairman. The inspector reported that the chairman of the first Board 
was a retired tinker, and that two of the guardians were on the public works, 
and hence there were 39,000 persons relieved in the time above stated. \\ hen 
we got the constitution of the Board altered, the result was as 1 mentioned, 
a reduction of 30,000 in the number receiving relief within a similar period in 
this year as compared with the last. 

3560. Do you conceive that the union will be able to goon with so small a 
number receiving relief? — No, I think it must increase. 

3 <561. Considerably ? —Yes. ... . T 

35b-> What was the qualification for guardians?- Ihe qualification was, I 
think, 5 /. poor-law valuation, and I think it is now raised to 10 /. 

3^3. What proportion of the population m any one day of last year were 
receiving relief in the Donegal Union r-I have not any document to show that, 

and I do not remember. . . . 1 ^ 

3^64. Has there been any change in its condition, and in the numbers re- 
ceivini relief?— There are about double the number m the house or houses, and 
a less number lias as vet been upon out-door relief but according to the last 
accounts the number of'tliose receiving out-door relief was increasing fearfully, 
in consequence of the house having been, as they said, swamped. 

Sir J. Graham.] Last year, when the 39,000, out of a population of 
43US71 in the Glenties Union, were receiving relief, wliat was the rate levied tor 
the year in that union ? — I am not able to answer with certainty, but I belieie 
a 7 ~s. or 7 6 d. rate was the highest that was levied. . , f 

3566. Do you know the gross cost of the maintenance of that hr go body at 
poor within the year !— The cost for the year ending September 29th, 

0,9-24 l. 19 s. 0 d . ; that does not include 6,000 or 7,000 children ted with bread 

0-34- “4 
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given by the British Association, but it does include 5,242 1 ., according to tins 
return given by the British Association. . . „ 

’ 3^7 In that year in which there were as many as 39,000 receiving relief, 
how much was raised to defray the cost of that relief within the union itself, ex- 
clusive of extraneous assistance?— The average amount, according to this return, 
collected in the Glenties Union during the year ending September 1848, was 
4 s. in the pound, and the amount expended was 9 s. 10 J d. in the pound. 

3568. How was the difference between 4s. and 9s. 10 Id. in the pound made 

up? — By assistance from the British Association. 

3569. There was no assistance from any other source but the British Asso- 
ciation ?— No, I am not aware of any. 

3570. No public money was given?— It all came m the name of the British 

Association. . . . . , 

3571. Then, in point of fact, extraneous assistance was more than equal to the 

sum collected in the union? — It was. , , 

3572. The 39,000 participated in the money so contributed by the rate and 
by the British Association ? — Yes. 

2573. You are a proprietor within that district r Yes. 

3574. And you are a ratepayer there? — Yes. 

3575. And you contributed to the maintenance of those 39,000? — lo a small 
degree, for my estate has few or no paupers upon it. 

3576. The number relieved has fallen from 39,000 to 9,000 ?— So the return 
which I received from the clerk of the union makes it out within similar periods. 

3577. Has there been any extraneous assistance, more than equal to the con- 

tribution within the union in this last year, in which the number of paupers has 
so much diminished?— I am not aware how long the diminution in the number 
of paupers has existed. . . 

3578. Does the fund now levied within the union maintain the paupers 
receiving relief within the union ?— Along with some remains of what the British 
AssociatTon had given, which was not consumed within the year, I suppose it 
does, for there are no other means of supporting them ; I am not aware of their 
receiving anything else at present ; I think they do not. 

3579- Was the potato crop of last year as bad as the potato crop of the year 
before ?— I think it was. 

•3580. The potato crop being as bad in the harvest of last year as it was m the 
antecedent year, and the number falling oft of parties receiving relief in the pro- 
portion of three-fourths, the fund within the union is sufficient for their main- 
tenance, extraneous system being stopped ? — So far it is. 

3581. What is the condition now of that population, and what are their pros- 

pects between the present time and harvest ?— From ail I can learn, and from 
all I know of the district, destitution must increase very fearfully indeed between 
this time and harvest ; there are no ostensible means of feeding the people, tor 
the great number of the people, who are receiving relief did not cultivate the 
land, and they are at present cultivating very little of it. ' 

3582. Is any land thrown out of cultivation now which was formerly tilled . 

. — Yes, a very great quantity. . , 

35 83. Is it occupied or unoccupied ?— There are still people upon it, but they 

do not attempt to cultivate it. „ 

3584. They are still in possession of the land? — Generally speaking, they 

3585. Are they paying rents ? — I cannot speak to that as regards any property 
which is not mv own. 

3586. Is the" difficulty of levying the rates increasing ?— A very great propor- 

tion of the rate is levied upon the proprietors ; the holdings generally are, by a 
very great majority, under 4 l. yearly valuation. . 

3587. Can you state the proportion ? — On my own property, which is not 

the worst circumstanced in the union, of above 150 holdings, there are not 20 
above 4 1 . year. , . . . . . . 

3.588. In the case of tenements under 4 l. a year, by law the immediate 
lessors are liable for the rates ? — Yes. 

9589. Can you state the proportion now of the arrear upon the last rate 
struck ? — No, I cannot; but from what l have heard I believe it is not large. 

3590. The rate has been collected close up ? — Yes, I believe it has. 

3501. When was the last rate struck? — I cannot state that. 

* 3 3592-3602. Chairman . J 
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3592-3602. Chairman .] Can you, by referring to the paper before you, state 
the proportion of holdings under 4 l. ? — According to this return the numbers 
rated under 4 l. are 6,114, and 711 are the number of occupiers rated. 

3603. Mr. Monsell .] What, in your opinion, has led to the great density of 
the population, as compared with the means of subsistence, in the Union of Glen- 
ties? — On the sea coast, where the population is most dense, the cause has been 
the facility of getting food by fishing and by potatoes; and in the other districts 
I think the cause was the old rundale system of getting farms, which brought 
the people into a low and demoralized state, in which they did not care, and 
they squatted upon the farms or parts of the farms which were let to their family ; 
and they continued to divide the farms, and the more they divided them the less 
they were able to provide for their children, except they subdivided them again. 

3604. Did the conacre system prevail ? — No ; we have no such thing general 
in the county of Donegal as the conacre system. 

3605. Do you conceive that, without a returning of the potato crop, the popu- 
lation of that district can be supported by the resources of the district ? — I hardly 
think in some electoral divisions it could be, where the capability of improving 
the soil is not great, and where the population is extremely dense. 

3606. Even where capability of improving the soil is great, do you think that 
the district could in a short period be put into a state in which it can support 
itself? — I am sure it could not. 

3607. Can you suggest any remedy for the existing state of things in that 
district ? — The remedy which has suggested itself to me, and upon which I have 
acted, is the removal of the weakest, that is, of the poorest portion of the popula- 
tion, by emigration, so as to get possession of a good deal of the land, and then to 
cultivate and improve it by partially employing the remaining population. 

3608. Has there been much emigration from that district ? — From the district 
of Donegal there has been very considerable emigration. As regards the district 
of Glenties, 1 am not so much acquainted with it, not living within it. 

3609. Has the emigration which has taken place generally been assisted or 
unassisted emigration ? — It has been unassisted emigration in general. 

3610. What class of persons have generally emigrated? — Formerly those who 
emigrated were chiefly among the very poorest, but latterly the better class have 
much more emigrated than they did formerly. Those who had small farms have 
sold them and emigrated, or those who have saved money, and who would most 
probably have purchased farms, have emigrated, while the very poorest have not 
been able to emigrate. 

3611. Do you conceive that the present unassisted emigration is putting capi- 
tal and labour in that district into a better proportion than that which has 
existed ? — I think it is putting the proportion between capital and labour into a 
much worse relative situation than they were before. 

3612. Therefore when you recommend emigration, you recommend assisted 
emigration l— Yes, so much so, that within the last three or four years some of 
my own tenants were going to emigrate, persons who had the means of emigra- 
ting at their own expense, and I thought it to my advantage to pay for the poorer 
people emigrating rather than to suffer the others to emigrate at their own 
expense ; and I think I was right from the result. 

3613. Still, you have done all that could be done in the way of improving the 
property, and it is your deliberate opinion that it is impossible that the property 
in that district can be improved without some large assistance being given to 
emigration ? — I think so. I have given large assistance to it, as a matter of 
necessity. 

3614. Do you conceive that a maximum rate would encourage the outlay or 
introduction of capital into the district ? — I think not, unless it were such a 
maximum rate as to be a nullity in itself; I mean such a maximum rate that a 
proprietor could not allow such a rate to be put on his property without utter 
destruction to it. 

3615. Why do you come to that conclusion? — I think that a maximum rate 
beino- put on by law, it would at once be seen by every intelligent person living 
in the country that, tliat could not diminish pauperism, and that pauperism must 
be supported ; and he must anticipate some future change of the law by a rate 
in aid, or some other means, in order to support the pauperism, for the law 

0.34. C could 
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could not keep down the pauperism to the amount of a maximum rate, unless 

‘ he 3 aT7ou,^^^ 

— Tes; if^the'^aup^smmo^t^nues^ther^musrbe awry°h^h maximum rate, 

OT 36^ ^o^yotr^oncTive thaTwl* a large amount of 

district,' the property of capitalists would be very safe m that district . 

Xr“ f r ptmSTLy otr ’det, bellowing the property to the last 

«"and to many other bad effects; I do not see how it could work 

W L,. Would it not tend also to increase the rates upon those whose proper- 
ties were not left waste r— Of couree it effect of a un ; on Ta te in aid of 

wav to a diminution of the area ot rating. . . , ■ , 

• 36 7 t H °o W uld°n“ bTahttow rftl» P”“F- 

srons that would not be able to p 5 d t0 me as most hkely to relieve 

ftemtoild 'to by the advance of funds charged upon those properties, to he 

“«^sks» Mss:'-**- as* 

to agood deal of imposition. ,, ,1 ^ ; t has that tendency; but I 

cannot 6 iaf to Iknow*S individual instances where people have been turned 

““Id^OnAewhole, yon think its operation has been injurious to the inte- 
rests of the community r -Yes. e Acuity of the collection of the rate 

3628. How would you ge * «d °t the dihicu^ ^ ^ difficulty must re . 

t“n IdfumfliSk it can be got at ; but balancing that against the evil, on 
the other side, I think that evil is the lesser evil of the two. 

u&Attffl ss 

state of things, since the failure of the potato crop .t ot the l and 

value of the land, at present it is not ; it is tar anove me 

corn be grown upon 

^ra^toXn^rlrow com’, partly from the nature of the soil, and partly. 
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from the nature of the climate ; but neverthelses, it might be made available to * 
support the people, by growing grass ; it would grow grass worth from 7 s. to 
1 o s. an acre, where there is now only heather, worth only Qd. or Is. an acre. 

3632. When does the corn ripen in your district r — In the district of Glenties 
corn usually ripens in the latter end of September, if it ripens at all ; but I have 
know years when it has not ripened at all. 

3633. Mr. Clements.] In what month is the harvest? — In the end of Septem- 
ber or the beginning of October, if they have a harvest at all. 

3634. Mr. Monsell.] When is the hay got in ? — About the same time; about 
the end of September, or the beginning of October. 

3635. Mr. P. Scrope.] Do you know that there is an area of 260,000 acres in 
the Union of Glenties? — I do not know the exact number of acres. 

3636. But is there any large proportion of that area which is in the state you 
describe, covered with heather, and which might be reclaimed, so as to be worth 
7 s. or 10s. an acre? — There is a large quantity, but not a large proportion; 
a large proportion of it is totally irreclaimable. 

3637. I find that Captain Larcom states that there are only 27,000 acres 
cultivated in any way out of the 260,000 acres; do you think that that number 
of acres might be doubled, or quadrupled? — I think, from my knowledge of the 
district, that it might be quadrupled. 

3638. By spirited employment of the people upon it? — Yes. 

3639. The expenditure of money for that purpose would, in your opinion, be 
profitable ? — Yes. 

3640. What is the impediment to its being done now ? — There is no physical 
impediment ; it must arise from the position of the proprietors ; they have not 
the means, or they are afraid, or they are apathetic. 

3641. You are reclaiming land yourself, and you expect the outlay you are 
making upon it to be profitable? — Yes. 

3642. But other landowners are not following your example ? — No, not largely ; 
there are some making improvements. The agent of the Marquis of Conyngham 
has been improving land near Glenties, which has turned out very well. 

3643. Is there not a good deal of land in the hands of the Marquis of Conyng- 
ham which remains unemployed ? — Yes. 

3644. A large portion of his property ? — Yes. 

3645. If that were to pass into the hands of new proprietors possessed of capital, 
do you think that they would improve it, and that they would be able to main- 
tain by productive employment the large proportion of the population which is 
now charged upon the rates? — Yes; it would be less profitable than the cultiva- 
tion of better soil, but it would give sufficient interest for the money expended 
to make it a good speculation. 

3646. Do you think, if improvements were carried out upon a sufficiently 
large scale in that way, the present surplus population of the Union of Glenties 
might be absorbed, and no necessity for emigration arise ? — If persons of capital 
who were willing to employ it were at once to get possession of the land, it might 
be done; but I think it could not be done otherwise, for a great part of the 
population would be obliged to live upon wages aione till the land became pro- 
ductive. 

3647. At present there are no parties willing to give wages? — No ; it would 
take an enormous sum to support them : at present hardly any of the people are 
supported by wages. 

3648. But money might be laid out with the certainty of profitable production 
by the land ? — I think it might. 

3649. You stated that you have land which lies deserted in the Union of 
Donegal, in the electoral division of Mount Charles, upon which you have spent 
7 /. or 8l. an acre? — From 7 1. or 8 1. to 14 k an acre, averaging 10/. an acre. 

36.50. Tenants are unwilling to take the land, for fear ot the rates? — Yes. 

3651. Could not you obviate that difficulty by taking the rates upon yourself.' 
— I could ; but I think that principle would be very bad ; it would take away 
from the tenants all care with regard to the pauperism of the district. I would 
rather lie out of the rent of the laud for a term of years than begin to act upon 
a principle which I think would be very bad. 

3652. Sir R. Ferguson .] Is there not a positive clause in the Act of Parlia- 
ment which forbids any agreement of that kind?— Yes, I believe there is. 
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— Mr. P. Scrape.] Is the land which now lies deserted, and which is no 
longer under cultivation, arable land’— Some of it is. f SUBP ose 

0654. Is not that laud improving while it is in a state of “PP°' e 

it will in some degree improve by it, but it is a very expensive improvement 
I lie out of the rents, and I pay 10s. 6 d. poor rate, and I pay county rate, and 
nav instalments of 6! percent, upon the money I have borrowed under the 
& Imp”™ment Act”for the improvement of the land. I do not apprehend 
thp land lvine: in fallow will pay for all that. , _ T i ,1 

0655. What hope have you of freeing the land of this burden —I apprehend 
that the improvements will pay for the outlay, and leave a handsome return to 

^ 365& 1 ' Would* itnot be wortli your while to cultivate the land r— It lies too far 

'TetT give it up to the Board of Guardians, would that 

answ”?-It £ t g oo y far from the tow/for the Board of Guardians to culti- 

™ 3*658. Otherwise it might be a good bargain for all parties r— I cann°t say *hat 
it would. My own opinion is that it would be a bad bargain for everybody but 
for me. if they paid me rent for the land. , . , t] 

<5650. Would it not be better if it were made to produce somethin by t 
labour of "hose persons, who are now fed in idleness, rather than leaving the 
land as it is ?— 1 am not sure that it would. 

3660. Have you seen the map that has been printed by the Boundary Com- 

divans of the property ’-Yes , and I 

•<> *•* townlands and 

electoral divisions as to appropriate to the different estates the area which you 

•Teel floral division in that map in which there are 

lesfthan three or four, or eight or ten properdesl-There are several proper .es 
in each electoral division ; but I think, though it would not be possible to make 
■ it an estate rating, it would be quite possible to approximate so nearly to that as 
to produce the elect of circumscribing the area sufficiently to make a very great 
alteration in the working of the law. T 0 

3664. Mr. Napier.] Do you know Mr. Sinclair s property in Inver . Yes, 

1 d - 3665 - Would that property make one good division r— Yes, it would. 

q666. What is the size of it ? — One thousand acres. , . . 

3667 Mr. P. Sarope.] Do you think it would be possible, by reducing the 
electoral divisions to 1,000 acres on the average, to prevent three-fourths of those 
divisions from containing more than one property r— I am not able to say what 
the acreable amount of each division would be. 

3668. In your own neighbourhood are there not estates of a much smaller 
size than 1,000 acres, and of a much smaller value than o00 1 ?— Yes, i have 
some myself ; very small properties. . . v 

3660. Intermixed with the properties or others r Yes. , 

3670. Do you think it would be possible in those cases to give you the ma - 
agement of your own poor alone ? — I think it would be possib e. 

3671. Supposing that were universally carried out, and the area made so small 

that each proprietor should be answerable for his own estates, would there not 
be two means of reducing pauperism on estates, the one by S™S e "f ? y 
which you have carried out on your own property, and the other by getting u rid 
of the people by clearances?- Yes, if the proprietor chose to pay for the people 
in the workhouse, there would be that means open to him. ... 

3672. Yon contemplate such a strict law of settlement as would make the 

landowner responsible for every pauper that he drove away from his property ? 
— For a certain length of time. . .. 

3673. You have mentioned six months or a year as the time; supposing the 
pauper had resided a year in Glasgow or Liverpool, and he came back by an 
order of removal from England or Scotland, would he still be chargeable to the 
electoral division that he had belonged to r— It would be very difficult to make 
a law of settlement so as to meet all the difficulties ; but still 1 think the evils on 
the other side are greater than all those difficulties. 
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3674. Have you considered the proposition which has been made by many 
Boards of Guardians, of which I find an example in a petition from the Board 
of Guardians in the Union of Rathkeale, in the county of Limerick, presented by 
Mr. Monsell, in which the Board ask for the separation of the rate for the relief 
of the able-bodied and infirm poor? — Yes, I have seen that proposition. 

3675. It goes on further to ask, “In collecting such rate” (for the able-bodied 
poor), “ we would suggest that every to wnland or estate, or even farm, be exempted, 
which shall show that it has provided employment and maintenance for its full 
proportion of the stock of able-bodied paupers in the division, the rate to be col- 
lected in the degree it has failed to do this.” Have you considered such a propo- 
sition as that, supposing your proposition of an estate area should be found to be 
impracticable ? — I should think that a proposition that would be quite imprac- 
ticable. 

3676. On what ground ? — I think it would be so inquisitorial ; I do not think 
it could be ascertained with any degree of precision, and what was to be ascer- 
tained would involve so many minute inquiries, that I do not conceive it would 
be possible to carry it out. 

3677. Take the case of your own estate, which you say is heavily burdened 
for want of employment being given on the other estates, should you not be able 
to show that you had employed upon that estate your proportion of the able- 
bodied population of the division, if you were allowed an exemption upon that 
ground ?— In some cases I might assist them to emigrate, but it would force 
me to keep them, by employment in the district and on the townland ; I have 
considered the tiling as much as I could in every way, and I do not think it 
could be worked. 

3678. Are your estates coterminous with the townlands ? —Always. 

3679. Therefore any exemption of this kind according to townlands would 
meet your case, in exempting you as an estate owner from liability to maintain 
the poor ? — Yes, if it were practicable. 

3680. Your only objection to it is,, that you think it is impracticable- — Yes, 
and I also think that limiting it to employment by labour would make it not 
desirable. 

3680*. You prefer emigration? — In some cases. 

3681. Mr. 6f. C. Letvis.~\ You stated that in your opinion an electoral division 
ought to contain property of a value not exceeding 400 /. or 500 /. a year, com- 
bined with an area not exceeding 5,000 or 6,000 acres, and a population not 
exceeding 1,000 ? — Yes. 

3682. In the first place, would you apply that test to all parts of the country, 
whatever the state of the cultivation or population might be? — Answering that 
question fully might involve rather a long answer. My view would be, on account 
of the difficulty which you suggest, that different areas would suit different parts 
of the country. I of course answer with reference to the part of the country 
with which 1 am more particularly acquainted. I believe there are other parts 
of the country where a different plan would be desirable, if not necessary ; and 
I apprehend it might be made possible for any district to have itself reduced in 
area upon application, under certain restrictions ; so that the general area not 
being reduced over the whole country, in any district where a small area was 
found desirable, on application to the Commissioners it might be reduced. 

3683. Would that rule be applicable to towns? — I think it would in a 
degree. 

3684. Do you think every portion of a town of which the annual value did not 
exceed 400 /. or 500 /. should be made a separate electoral division ? — No, not as 
to the amount of the valuation. The reduction of the area of rating would be 
very different in towns as well as in the country ; it would require a different 
scale, of course. 

3685. Is the scale you propose applicable to rural districts only? — Yes, and 
only to such rural districts of the unions of which I am speaking as I more par- 
ticularly know. 

3686. Do you think a considerable reduction of the size of the electoral divi- 
sions would afford an inducement for the eviction of tenantry? — I think certainly 
not, it it were guarded by such a law of settlement as would be requisite to 
accompany such a reduction of the area. 

3 6 8 7 . Do yon think that a reduction, unaccompanied by an alteration of the 
law ot settlement, would give such an inducement ?— I do. 

°- 34 - c 3 3688. In 
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3688. In what manner?— I think it would increase the inducement, which 
now exists, and under which I suffer very severely, to a proprietor the population 
of whose estate is great, in proportion to its valuation, and who does not. employ 
them, to throw them off when he can make them chargeable to his neighbours. 

3689. Do you not think under the existing law the inducement to diminish 
the population of the electoral division is considerable ? — Very great. _ 

3690. Do you think a reduction of the size of the electoral divisions would 
increase that inducement, if it were not accompanied by a law of settlement ? 

A reduction of the size of the areas of rating would do so, if it were not accom- 
panied by a clause which prevented the proprietor of one district from throwing 
his poor 011 a neighbouring district. 

3691. Supposing the law of changeability were to be altered in the manner 
which you contemplate, that is to say, that a person who has resided a certain 
time in an electoral division was made chargeable to that electoral division, 
would you accompany that change with the introduction of a law of settlement . 
—With a modification of the law of settlement which now exists. 

3692. Do you think there is at present anything which can properly be called 
a law of settlement in Ireland ? — I can give no other name to the existing law, 
which holds a person liable to be charged upon the district in which he has 
resided for a certain time. 

3693. Have you ever considered the difference that there is between charge- 
ability and settlement ; are you aware that the essence of settlement is a power 
of removal?— I did not look upon that as the essence of settlement. 

3694. Are you at all acquainted with the English law of settlement? 

Generally, I am. • 1 • w 

3695. Do you know that if a pauper becomes chargeable to a parish in .Eng- 

land in which he has not a settlement, there is a power of removing him from 
that parish to the parish of his settlement ?— Yes. _ 

3696. Should you propose to introduce a similar law into Ireland . 1 appre- 

hend something similar would have to be introduced into Ireland. 

3697. If a pauper became chargeable upon a parish in which he had not 
acquired a* settlement, do you propose that he should be removed from that 
parish to the parish of his settlement? — Yes ; but you have used one expression, 
which was not what I meant to convey ; the expression was, that a certain time 
should be requisite to give a settlement. I said, wherever lie had lived princi- 
pally during the last period of six months or twelve months, without reference to 
the actual length of time ; so that if he had been absent from his original settle- 
ment for a year, or whatever the space was, he must have acquired a settlement 
somewhere else. 

o6q 8. Are you aware of the evils which the English law of settlement is 
supposed by many people to have produced in England ; in the first place, with 

regard to the free circulation of labour? — lam. .. . 

e60Q Do you contemplate deliberately the introduction of all those evils into 
Ireland ?— Nb ; I think a great many of those evils might be guarded against, 
after the experience yon' have had in England, by modifications of the law. 

5700. If you once give the power of removal from one union to another, is it 
possible by any means to counteract those evils ?— I think it might be in a great 

. Are you aware of the hardships which the liability to removal infiicts 
upon the poor themselves 1 — Yes. ■ . 

3702. Supposing, for example, thatapauper is ejected in the Donegal Union, 
and he leaves the neighbourhood, and goes we will say to Limerick, and he fa Is 
ill there he would apply for relief to the Limerick Board of Guardians, and the 
Limerick Board would be obliged to give him relief; how would yon provide for 
a- case of that kind }— The way. that has occurred to me, as the least objec- 
tionable, and the least difficult, is to pass him on from one poorhouse to 

Supposing he were so ill that he could not- be passed on from one poor- 
house to another, what would you dor-The only way, perhaps, in. that case, 
would be to make him chargeable upon the district where he fell ill. 

3704. Would you give to the Board affording relief ra such a case the power 
of recovering the expense of the relief from the union of his settlement ?-No, I 
would not ; for, from what I have understood of the working of the law in 

England, 
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England, it would involve endless litigation and complexity in keeping the j. Hamilton, Esq. 
accounts. 

3705. Has the introduction of the law of settlement been much considered by 22 March 1849. 
the Boards of Guardians of your district?— Yes, it has. 

3706. Do you happen to know what the view of the Boards of Guardians is 
as to the policy of introducing the law of settlement into Ireland ? — I believe 
that they have felt much more the want of such a law than the difficulties which 
would attend it : from the general body of the guardians being persons who have 
not themselves been acquainted with the effects of the law in other places, they 
have felt inclined to a law of settlement, but I think without being aware of the 
difficulties that there are in the working of it. 

37°7- Do you think that the introduction of a law of settlement would effec- 
tually prevent the ejectment of tenants and the destruction of houses? — Not 
perfectly ; but I think it would tend to prevent it. 

3708. Why r — Because, for a certain length of time after the parties were 
ejected, the law would make them chargeable upon the properties from which 
they were ejected ; and it would make the parties on the properties to which they 
went send them back as soon as possible, before they had acquired a settlement 
there. 

3709. Do you contemplate enabling the union which gives the relief to 

recover the cost of the relief from the union from which the pauper has been 
ejected ? — I think it would be fair ; but 1 think, from what I know of the 
working of the English law, that it would involve such endless litigation and 
complication of accounts, that it would not be desirable, on the whole, to intro- 
duce it. ' 

3710. Supposing a pauper had been ejected, and the house in which he lived 
had been pulled down, and he left the union, how would there be any power of 
compelling the electoral division from which he had been ejected to pay the cost 
of his relief ? — They would not be liable to give him relief, according to what I 
have said, until he came into the union again. 

3711. If he could not get a house within that electoral division, would he 
ever become chargeable upon that electoral division? — Yes, he would, when he 
came to he relieved. He would continue chargeable upon that electoral divi- 
sion till he had resided the length of time necessary to get. a settlement some- 
where else. 

3712. I am supposing the case of his being resident out of the union; how 
would he be chargeable upon the electoral division from which he had been 
evicted ? — If he had resided out of the union for such a time as to gain a new 
settlement, he would not be chargeable upon it at all ; I do not see where the 
difficulty lies. 

37 1 3- Are you in favour of fixing any maximum for the rating of electoral 
divisions? — No, I am not. 

3714. What are your reasons for objecting to a maximum? — I think if the 
maximum was not so great as to absorb the property, it would be altogether 
unfair, and that it would create a continual fear in the rest of the country of 
the rates in aid, to an unknown amount. 

3715. Do you think that in no case it might be desirable that there should be 
a union rate in aid for the assistance of distressed electoral divisions? — I think 
not, until that electoral division was absolutely unable to support its own poor 
any longer. 

37id. Supposing the average size of the electoral divisions throughout Ireland 
was considerably diminished, do not you think that the inequality iu the amount 
of rating in the different electoral divisions would be greater than it is at pre- 
sent ; that is to say, would not the extremes of rating be further removed from 
one another than they are at present? — I think they would, unless some further 
restriction were put upon it. 

3717. If the plan you propose were adopted, would not the need of a union 
rate in order to assist the electoral division be greater than it is at present? — 

I have not proposed a plan ; I have merely answered questions which have led 
to that which might appear to be something like a plan ; but if the rating divi- 
sions were made as small as I suggest, and in the manner I suggest, (for I am 
not proposing to make it compulsory on the whole country, but only to allow 
those districts where it is found convenient to have the property separated, or to 
have the rating district small,) and if that were joined with the power of adoption 
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J. Hamilton, Esq. of paupers from heavily-peopled districts by the others, I think that would entirely 

prevent it ; it would equalize the rates for the present, and give the power to each 

2 ’ March 1S49. district of relieving itself and the country from high rates, by relieving it of its 
pauperism. . 

3718. What is the process to which you allude when you speak of the adoption 
of paupers by one rating division from another rating division ? — I mean, that it 
according to the plan that I propose of districts being made separate rating divi- 
sions, a certain district is made a separate rating division, and is found to have 
a very small population upon it, according to a certain ratio to be laid down, a 
certain number of paupers by name should be rated upon that rating division. 

3719. Who would determine the proportion of paupers to be quartered upon 
the electoral division r — It should be according to a regular rule, proportioning 
them to the valuation and the population. 

3720. Would that rule be laid down by Act of Parliament? — Yes. 

3721. What sort of rule would you contemplate? — The rule I would contem- 
plete would be, that upon a district wishing to be separated, it should be ascer- 
tained what its- population was ; if the population was equal to the average popu- 
lation of its present electoral division, it should be allowed to separate, and 
I would charge that rating division with its own pauperism only. If its 
population were less than the average population of the electoral division to 
which it belonged, in proportion to the valuation, then it should have assigned 
to it, or should adopt, a number of paupers, bearing the proportion to its deficiency 
of population which the pauperism of the whole electoral division bore to the whole 
population during the last two or three years. The process sounds long, but it 
is, in fact, very simple. 

3722. Sir J. Graham.] “ Adoption” means that which voluntary, but you 
mean nothing voluntary, but an assignment by force of law ? — The proprietor of 
that division must adopt paupers, in order to get his property separate, if it has a 
less population than the average population of the electoral division in propor- 
tion to the valuation of the district. 

3723. The adoption of paupers you refer to is an assignment by force of law . 
— That would be so. 

3724. Sir J. Palcington .] Would not the effect of that assignment be to make 
it a union rating ? — No, because the property to which, say 20 paupers, were 
assigned, would be then a separate rating division with that pauperism ; if the 
proprietor chose to send those 20 paupers to America, he would be free of them 

- for ever, and not be liable for pauperism, except that which arose in his own 
separate rating division. 

3725. Sir J. Graham.] Would not that be by force of law compelling the pro- 



prietor, not now, . . . 

of emigration ; to incur that expense for other proprietors ? — It would be enabling 
me, for instance, to lay out the sum which I now pay towards keeping a num- 
ber of paupers in the poorhouse, so as to make my estate free from pauperism 
for ever. . . 

3726. But it would be compelling certain proprietors to incur the expense ot 
the emigrating part of the pauper population from their neighbours’ estates? — 
Yes, instead of as at present supporting them in the poorhouse. At present I 
support my neighbours’ paupers in the poorhouse, and then I could send them 
to America, and by an expense equal to three years’ keep of them in the poor- 
house, relieve myself of them for ever, and them from pauperism. 

3727. Mr. Bright.] Your object would be to give landlords an inducement 

to incur that expense, by setting them free for ever hereafter from the charge of 
supporting those paupers?— Yes. . . . 

3728. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Supposing an electoral division consisted 01 a 
strangling country village, and the amount of pauperism was large, how would 
you propose to relieve that electoral division, in case the resources of the ratepayers 
were insufficient for the maintenance of the poor? — If the whole means of the 
district to support its poor were utterly exhausted, of course there must be some 
means found from the general funds of the nation for meeting that, I suppose. 
I can conceive no other way. 

3729. If electoral divisions contained a valuation not exceeding 400/. or 
500/., would it not be a common case that an electoral division consisted of a 
village or part of a small town? — I have already said that I thought, in the case 
of towns, it would require a different basis of calculation altogether. 

3730. Would 



from the circumstances of his estate, liable, to incur the expense 
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3730- Would you have a totally different basis of calculation with reference 
to Villages ? — In villages above a certain size. 

3731. Is not the principal difficulty with regard to the area of taxation 
created by small towns and villages?— I apprehend it is, and will continue to 
be so. 

373 2 - What is the value of a rule for circumscribing the area of taxation 
winch does not provide for this difficult part of the question ?— If it provides 
for the greater number of the cases, it will be of value though it does not pro- 
vide for that ; and I think it will diminish the difficulty with regard to those 
towns or villages. 

3733. Suppose the largest rating divisions were 400/. or 500/. in value, how 
many rating divisions would there be in a union ? — It is very easy to calculate. 
I have never made the calculation. Taking the union of Donegal valuation at 
30,000 /., with an average of from 400/. to 500/. for each rating division, there 
would be 60 or 70 rating divisions. 

3734- There would be some unions in which the number of rating divisions 
would be larger than in the Donegal Union r— Yes. 

3735- Would it not lead to great multiplication of accounts as regards the 
divisions to which the paupers would be charged ? — I apprehend not, because 
the result would, I think, be that a great many of the rating divisions would 
send in no paupers, from the interest that there would be on the part of the pro- 
prietors and ratepayers to prevent the people from becoming paupers. 

37.36- Would you recommend that the rating division and the electoral 
division should be co-extensive ? — No. 

3737. What number of guardians would you give? — I would not alter the 
number of guardians. 

3738. You would leave the electoral divisions for the election of guardians, 

but you would increase the number of rating divisions ? Yes. 

3739- ^ ou stated that there had been a considerable reduction in the number 
of paupers chargeable in the Glenties Union in the present quarter as compared 
with the corresponding quarter of last year ; can you state the cause of that 
great diminution r— It has been caused by the great care and watchfulness of the 
Board of Guardians. 

3740. Has that been the exclusive cause ? — I think the exclusive cause has 
been the greater care of the Board of Guardians and of the inspecting officer, 
though I apprehend the same inspecting officer was in charge at the same period 
of last year. 

3741. It appears from the returns relative to that union that the average 
number of paupers chargeable in each week of the Lad v-dav quarter of 1848 was 
2,900, and the average number chargeable in each week of the present quarter 
is 666. Has that great reduction been caused merely by the increased care of 
the guardians ?— I am not aware of any other cause which can have materially 
affected it. In the neighbouring district of Donegal we find the distress greater 
on the whole now than it was this time last year, and the pressure upon the 
poorhouse is greater. 

3742. Mr. Clements .] Has the potato crop failed less in Glenties this year 
than last year r I11 my own part of the union I should say it is not better ; it is 
worse this year than last year. 

3743. Was there not a" greater breadth of potato planted this year than last 
year? — Yes. 

3744. So that there is a greater amount of available crop this year than last 
yeai ? I am not aware how that is ; in my own electoral division I doubt 
whether there was more ; I should not think'there was so much. 

3745- Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Is it the general practice in your neighbourhood, 
when a family leaves a cabin, for the landlord to pull it down ?— Yes, it is the 
practice. 

374b. Is there a great disposition on the part of landlords to reduce the 
number of the population resident upon their estates? — There is. 

3747- To what do you attribute it ^ — To the feeling, that if there is less 
population there will be less pauperism, and that one of the greatest improve- 
ments that can take place will be the consolidation of farms, and increasing the 
size of farms generally. 

3748. Do landlords generally feel, that under the present poor law they have 
an interest in diminishing the number of persons upon their estates? — Not only 
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an interest to do so, but I think the general feeling is, that under the present 
svstem, if they do not do so it comes to be a question between them and the poor 
population, and that one or the other must go to the wall ; and the landlords 
will save themselves by getting rid in some way or other of the poorer part ot 
the population. . . . . , , 

3749. Do you think that the poor law, as at present constituted, gives land- 
lords a decided interest in employing the tenants on their estates, and improving 
the cultivation of their land ?— Not where they hold only portions of electoral 
divisions, otherwise it does. 

3750. Is it, then, your opinion that the poor law can never give landlords an 
interest in the good cultivation of the land, unless the area of rating is made co- 
extensive with estates? — Not unless the area of rating is so diminished as to 
make each ratepayer feel the weight of each pauper for whom he has to pay, 
and to enable him to know the circumstances of each pauper for whom he has 

3751. Is it not possible that each ratepayer should feel the pressure of pau- 
perism without the areas of rating being co-extensive with properties 1 — Perfectly 
possible ; I do not think a division according to properties, however desirable, is 
so much an object in that respect as the size of the areas. 

3752. Are you acquainted with the size of the parishes and townships in Eng- 
land maintaining their own poor ? — Yes, of some. 

3753. Do you believe that the pressure of pauperism is felt by the ratepayers 
in English parishes ? — I should suppose it was in parishes where the number of 
ratepayers is small, and where all the poor population in the parish are known to 
the ratepayers in the parish. 

3754. Do you know that the boundaries of parishes in England have no refer- 
ence to the boundaries of properties ?— Absolute reference to properties I believe 
they have not. 

3755 - Supposing the electoral divisions in Ireland to be reconstructed, do you 
think it desirable that the main guide for such reconstruction should be the size, 
the valuation, and the population of the electoral divisions, or that the divisions 
should be made according to the boundaries of properties ?— I should say the 
size, the valuation, and the population, having regard as much as possible to the 
boundaries of properties, should be the basis on which they should be made. 

3756. Supposing the case of a property much exceeding the valuation which 
you propose for an area of rating, in that 'case would you divide the property ?— 

I have already said that I think the way in which it would work best would be 
to allow a district to be divided where they made an application, and where the 
people found that the larger divisions worked well I do not see why they should 
be interfered with. 

3757. Mr. Napier.] Are you aware that there is a provision in the Act to 

authorize divisions being made, upon an application to the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners?— Yes, and I have heard of more than one petition lately for enforcing 
that, praying that that clause should be made operative by one or two additional 
clauses. . 

3758. You are aware that the Commissioners have the power under that clause 
to sanction such divisions ?— Yes, and I think if that clause were made operative 
it would do the whole of what I have now suggested. 

3759. You are aware that under the Act which was passed last year, where 
a person is dispossessed, the relieving officer has a right to give him immediate 
relief? — Yes. 

3760. And under the other Act that relief is made chargeable upon the elec- 
toral division from which he has been dispossessed ? — Yes. 

3761 . Do not the evils connected with the law of settlement, which have been 

adverted to in the questions which have been lately put to you, exist as much 
now as they would do if you reduced the size of the rating divisions ?— I think 
they do. _ 

3762. If a pauper is chargeable upon the electoral division from which he has 
been dispossessed, and you reduce the size of the rating division, the pauper is 
still chargeable, upon the same principle as at present ; and does not that reduc- 
tion of size diminish the inducement to clearances rather than the reverse? 
Yes, that is what I have already said. 

3763. Then all the evils that Mr. Lewis has been adverting to, as connected 
with the law of settlement, exist as much under the present system as they 

would 
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would do under an altered system ?— Yes, with the additional difficulties that 
now exist. 

3764. And those would be cured rather than increased by the diminution of 
the size of the rating divisions ? — I do not think the diminution of the size of 
the rating divisions would cure those evils. 

37^5- R would not augment them ? — No ; and the giving a power to the 
relieving officer to relieve a man who had been dispossessed at the cost of the 
electoral division from which he had been dispossessed, would I think prevent 
the operation of the evils of settlement very much. 

3766. In some parts of the country would not the removal of a great propor- 
tion of the pauper population be absolutely essential for the progress of' the 
country ? — I have found it so myself, and I have removed them at my own 
expense. 

3767. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] Is there at present under the poor law in Ireland 
any power of compulsory removal ? — I believe not. 

3768. Mr. P. Scrape.] Supposing a pauper goes from the union in which he 
is chargeable now to a neighbouring union, is not that union liable to relieve 
him, or can he in that case be returned to the union to which he belongs? — 
I believe not ; we have applied to the Commissioners and we have found that he 
cannot be returned. 

3769. Therefore if the landed proprietor, in order to get rid of the charge- 
ability of the pauper, should give him something to go and live for six months 
in another union, he may do so ? — Yes. 

3770. Do you consider that that is all the amount of chargeability that would 
be required in case the areas were diminished in the way you suggest ? — Wher- 
ever he had resided chiefly, during a specified time, whatever time might be 
judged best — perhaps a year would be the best time — he should be relieved at 
the expense of that rating division. 

3771. Sir J. Graham. J If I understand you rightly, if the area of rating were 
very much diminished, as you propose, there would be several difficult cases 
arising from villages and small towns?— Yes, but not in consequence of that; 
for I think the difficulty would be very much diminished with reference to vil- 
lages and large towns ; still, where there are villages and large towns, there will 
be always more difficulty than in rural districts. 

3772. Did I not hear you say that you thought the case of villages and large 
towns must be provided for by a rate, or means of relief other than could be 
raised by a rate in towns themselves ? — I said I thought it likely that such cases 
might occur. 

3773- What fund did you contemplate? — I anticipated that no assistance 
should be given in any case while the district was able to relieve its own poor; 
but if assistance were given to them, it must be from some fund raised from the 
general means of the country. 

3774. A national fund? — Yes. 

3775. Have you known the county of Donegal long? — Yes ; I have resided in 
it nearly 30 years. 

377b. You remember the 40s. freeholds? — Yes. 

3777. Did that create much subdivision of tenure in the county of Donegal ? 
— I have heard differences of opinion upon that ; but I believe on some proper- 
ties, where there was much electioneering, it did. 

3778. You knew the county prior to the abolition of that system? — Yes, but 
the change took place before I was personally acquainted with it. 

3779. Can you form any opinion whether the 40s. freeholds stimulated the 
subdivision of tenures, and led to an increase of the population ? — To a great 
degree I believe it did. 

3780. You have witnessed the change of the system ; has the abolition of the 
40s. freeholds system had a tendency to produce clearances, or not? — It has 
had a tendency to produce clearances, undoubtedly. 

3781. Where the 40s. freeholds have been swept away, and clearances have 
taken place, where have those evicted persons gone : — Such a thing has not taken 
place in the part of Donegal that I am acquainted with ; there 'have been no such 
things as wholesale clearances. 

3782. I am talking not of wholesale clearances, but of the effect produced by 
the abolition of the 40s. freeholds system, the tendency of which you say is to 
stimulate clearances; though there may not have been any wholesale clearances, 
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have not clearances been produced in the county of Donegal by the abolition of 
that svstem ? — The general tendency is to decrease the number of very small 
holdings, but I am not aware of the operation of that in any particular case ; 
there is no case of clearance that 1 can say I ever suspected as being caused by 
the cessation of the 40 s. freeholds system. 

3783. From your general knowledge of Ireland, can: you give the Committee 
an opinion whether, where clearances have taken place from the abolition of the 
405 . freeholds system, the parties evicted have generally clustered in villages or 
not ? — I think they have. 

3784. Assuming fora moment that that shall have been the effect, that the evicted 
40 s. freeholders have clustered into villages ; considering your former answer, 
that you would meet the case of villages, if a local rate could not support their 
poor, by assistance from national funds, would not the effect of that be that 
clearances have relieved separate properties and have spread pauperism, which 
is thenceforth to be relieved out of the national funds r — It would. 

37S5. Do you think that would be a justifiable effect ? — I think it would be as 
justifiable as anything would be, except making the paupers chargeable upon 
the places from which they originally came, which I apprehend it would be 
impossible to discover, and impossible to effect. 

3786. But, speaking generally, have they not been chargeable on the unions 
within which they are now resident? — I should think, very generally, not. 
I should think they generally went to those towns where they would be able to 
find much employment ; for instance, in my own county of Donegal there is no 
such town. The gathering of the people who were formerly 405 . freeholders in 
villages in the county, may have had more effect than 1 am aware of; but 
I should say that they would go to Derry, and to Sligo, and to large towns in 
other counties. We have no such large town in Donegal. 

3787. They might go to Derry or Sligo ? — Yes; Sligo, and Enniskillen, and 
other towns, which are deserving the name of towns, of which we have none in 
my county. 

37S8. You recommend that in towns there should be a diminution of the area 
of rating? — I think it would be attended with advantage. It would give more 
power to the ratepayers to take care of their own district, and to know who 
belonged to it. 

3789. Those evicted 40 s. freeholders, wherever they were to be found, whether 
in Derry or in the other towns you have mentioned, would have to be main- 
tained out of the narrower area of rating, or out of a national fund ? — Yes. 

3790. Would that be just, large estates having been relieved of the burden of 
those parties, that their maintenance should be thrown upon the narrower area 
within the towns, or upon the failure of that, should be borne out of a national 
fund? — I think it would be less unjust than the present way of giving land- 
owners power to rid themselves of their own poor ; I do not apprehend that any 
proposition I have heard more than approximates to strict justice. 

3791. Mr. Bright.] Can you give the Committee any information with regard 
to the general size of properties in the two unions you have spoken of, Donegal 
and Glenties ? — They vary very greatly ; there are many properties amounting 
to many thousands a year, and many thousand acres, and others as small as 40 L 
and 50 1. a year. 

3792. Taking the whole of the area of those two unions, is the property, 
speaking generally, in a few hands ? — There are not a great many proprietors in 
Glenties. 

3793. In Glenties particularly, are there fewer proprietors, or rather proprie- 
tors of a larger extent of country, than in the Union of Donegal ? — Yes. 

3794. Are you able to state whether those large properties are held under 
entails, so that the owners of them have but a life interest in them ? : — I believe 
it is the case ; I do not know it of my own knowledge, but I have understood it 
to be so. 

3795. Do you know whether that is the prevailing condition of a great por- 
tion of the land in those two unions, and whether it has been so for a considerable 
period r — I believe it to be the case. 

3796. Are you able to state whether those large proprietors are in a condi- 
tion of embarrassment to some extent, or whether they have funds or capital by 
which such a vast amount of property can be properly managed ? — I have 
always understood that, in some instances, the proprietors are very much em- 
barrassed ; 
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barrassed ; and in an instance of one large property in my neighbourhood, it 
belongs to a minor, and is in the hands of the English Court of Chancery. 

3797. Those are bad hands for property to be in, is not that the fact ?— We 
nnd it not to be a good power to be under. 

3798. Is it the fact that those properties are nominally in the hands of cer- 
tain individuals, but that there are large portions of the income payable to 
annuitants, on account of settlements and incumbrances of one kind or another ? 
— I have always understood so. 

3799 - Is it not the general opinion, and, in fact, within the knowledge of per- 
sons in your neighbourhood, that such is the fact ?— It is so on some of those pro- 
perties. r 

3800. If a property is held in entail, that is, the present proprietor of it 
laving only a life interest in it, to what extent can he go in giving leases to the 
tenants r That depends upon the settlement under which the land is entailed • 
it vanes, I believe. 

3801. But speaking generally, is it the practice on such properties to give 
leases tor any considerable number of years?— I think not. I do not think the 
practice in the county of Donegal is to give leases at all ; a great part of the 
property is not held under any leases ; it is held at will. 

3802. Is it the practice in the two unions which you have mentioned for 

landlords or for the tenants to erect such buildings as are on the farms ? It 

varies very much on different properties ; on some properties the habit is for 
the tenant to erect the buildings, receiving certain assistance from the landlord, 
according to the character of the building erected ; and in other instances it is 
the habit for the tenant to erect it entirely ; but in no case is it the custom for 
the landlord to do it entirely. 

3803. In cases where the landlord cannot give leases for 14, 21, or 30 years 
does it follow that the tenant holding the land from year to year expends money 
to a considerable amount in erecting buildings? — I know of no case where the 
tenant expends money to any considerable extent in erecting buildings ; 5 1 . or 
10i. is the extreme spent in building houses in general. 

3804. Under such circumstances, do the tenants spend much in draining 

their land, or in any improvement whatever that may be considered at all of a 
permanent character ? — Neither on leased or unleased land are the tenants in the 
habit of doing any such thing ; there are cases where they do make improve- 
ments on the property, but in general there has been no improvement carried 
on by the tenants in the district I speak of. There are exceptions, but they are 
very few. J 

3805. Have the tenants generally capital by which they could carry on any 
improvements ?— Very frequently they have. 

3806. Have you ever seen the statement made by Sir Robert Kane, that the 
tenantry in Ireland have more capital than we are accustomed in this country to 
believe they have ? — I think I have seen that statement in his book, and I should 
say the same, from my own knowledge. 

3807. Can you inform the Committee what is the reason that there is such a 

want of expenditure, if there be such capital in the hands of the tenants, with, I 
suppose, no other mode of investing it, where they have leases ? — I cannot ac- 
count for it ; I have several of my tenants of that sort on my own property, and 
1 cannot account for their desperate unwillingness to invest their money in im- 
provements. Within the last two years, notwithstanding all the difficulties that 
there nave been, there has been rather more tendency with those who have very 
long leases to do that. J 

3808. What is the length of lease which your tenants have ? — Some hold even 
in perpetuity, and some have leases for lives, three lives or 31 years. 

3809 Do you find any great difference in the improvement of the land on the 
part of those who have leases in perpetuity, or on the part of those who have 
leases for lives, and those who hold at will ?— I have not observed any difference 
at all till within the last 12 months. 

3810. Is there some feeling of incapacity on their part, or some unconquer- 
able unwillingness, from which this arises ?— Not unconquerable unwillingness ; 
but there has been unwillingness, which I have not been able to account for. 

3811. Has there been any circumstance which has created insecurity, or any 
degree of fear, that they should not partake of or enjoy that which was the result 
of those improvements ? — No. 
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3812. Not the least? — Not the least, especially with those who have the land 
in perpetuity. 

3813. Can you state to the Committee anything about the possibility of getting 
hold of land in those unions ; are the large proprietors generally either incapa- 
citated for disposing of it, or unwilling to dispose of the land ; is there a clinging 
to it ? — There is a clinging to it, and there is also a difficulty in disposing of land, 
on account of entails. 

3814. Do you think the difficulty on account of entails operates very much, 
not only to the prejudice of the estates, but to the prejudice of the nominal 
proprietor of the estates ? — It does. 

3815. Do you think it would be advantageous both to private individuals and 
to the industry of Ireland, if land were rendered more free as a commodity, both 
for purchase and sale? — Undoubtedly l think so. 

3816. With reference to the estates, I do not wish to know about any particu- 
lar properties, but generally are you of opinion that there is much insecurity 
and difficulty in establishing good titles? — I have not the least idea, speaking 
from my own knowledge ; but I have heard it said that there is generally some 
difficulty when titles come to be investigated. 

3817. Have you known any cases in your neighbourhood where the establish- 
ment of titles upon the purchase of landed property has been exceedingly expen- 
sive? — No, I have not. 

38 1 8. Have you known cases in which there has been expensive and protracted 
litigation with reference to titles to landed property ? — Not where the seller has 
been willing to sell, as well as the purchaser willing to purchase. 

3819. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Can landlords now prevent the subdivision of hold- 
ings by their tenants ? — They have the power to do so. 

3820. But do they succeed in preventing such subdivisions? — There is such 
a very great tendency among the tenantry to subdivide land, that landlords 
cannot prevent it in all cases ; for instance, where farms are in places not often 
seen, in the backs of mountains and in hidden valleys. 

3821. Do landlords allow new tenements to be erected upon their estates ? — 
They generally oppose it. 

3822. Do they oppose it with success? — The people are very cunning in get- 
ting buildings up. A son marries, and he lives with his father, and then they 
put a chimney to the cowhouse and they go into it and live there, and when the 
landlord finds it out perhaps the man has six or seven children, and he does not 
like to turn them out. 

3823. Is there a constant tendency to subdivision, which it is difficult for the 
landlords to resist? — There is; though the tenants are quite aware that it is the 
cause of their misery. 

3824. Mr. Bright .] The population is very much in excess of the land ? — 
Yes; upon the present production of the district, it is. 

3825. Is there not a great breadth of land which is entirely uncultivated, and 
a still greater breadth of land which is not producing more than half of what it 
might produce, if capital and skill were applied to it as they are applied in this 
country ? — There is. 

3826. Is it your opinion, that under any conceivable circumstances the land 
in the district, under the most judicious management, and with proper expen- 
diture of money upon it, could afford a moderate maintenance for the population 
in the district?— I think it is possible, except in some of the very worst elec- 
toral divisions of Glenties. 

3827. But are there not other electoral divisions where a considerably larger 
population than is now to be found there might be supported, under the circum- 
stances which I have described ? — There are. 

3828. Is there any other industry in those unions but the industry connected 
with the land ?— Fishing, pretty largely ; nothing else largely. 

3829. Is not land really the great raw material out of which the population 
of this district must be maintained, if maintained at all ? — Yes. 

3830. Do you conceive that the regulations with regard to the ownership, viz. 
settlements and entails, and the other arrangements under which land is held, 
are such as to make it extremely difficult for that raw material, combined with 
the industry of the population, to produce a proper return ? — I think those diffi- 
culties render it impossible for the population to be applied to the land, so as to 
make it as productive as it would be otherwise. 

3831. Can 
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3831. Can you say whether it is the general opinion among the gentlemen of 
your own class in your district, that one of the best things which Government 
could do for Ireland is to turn its attention very particularly to the questions 
which affect the land, and the power of bringing the industry of the people into 
work upon it? — Undoubtedly it is the general opinion that it is a matter of 
great importance ; and that it is in connexion with that that a change in the 
poor law is of such great importance, more even than the present support of 
the paupers themselves. 

3832. You mean by stimulating the landed proprietors ? — Yes. 

3833. Has it done a good deal? — At first it did a good deal, but those who 
attempted to employ the people have been sorely burnt in consequence of the 
electoral divisions being so large. 

3834. You are one of those who have done a great deal in that way? — Yes, I 
have, in proportion to the extent of my property. 

383.'!. Have you found the pauperism such a large mass that the efforts of 
those who have attempted to meet the evil have ended in injuring themselves 
instead of in benefiting the country? — Except in the instance of having one 
whole electoral division to oneself, it is decidedly so. 
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Sir JOHN YOUNG, Bart., in the Chair. 



The Honourable Edward Turner Boyd Twisleton, called in ; and Examined. 

3836. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] HOW long have you held the office of a Poor-law 
Commissioner in Ireland? — Since November 1845 ; but from that period till 
27 th August 1847 , l held what was called the office of Fourth Commissioner in 
Ireland, under the old poor-law administration, and since 27 th August 1 847 I have 
held what is now called the office of Chief Poor-law Commissioner in Ireland. 

3837. Were you for some time previously employed in England under the 
Poor-law Commission ? — I was an Assistant Poor-law Commissioner in England 
from July 1839 to the spring of 1843 ; and again from August to November 1845 . 

3838. "Did you also make an inquiry in Scotland, as a Commissioner of In- 
quiry, into the poor law of that country? — I did. 

3839. Have you been for some time past in the habit of receiving regular 
reports as to the state of the unions in the west of Ireland ? — I have. Almost all 
the distressed unions in Ireland have temporary inspectors in charge of them, 
and in a few instances, where a temporary inspector is not in charge of such 
unions, there are vice-guardians. 

3840. Have either the vice-guardians or the temporary inspectors, or both, for 
some time past, made regular reports as to the state of relief and of the population 
of those unions ? — They have. 

3841. Judging from those reports, what do you consider to be the present 
state of the distressed unions in the west?— I am very anxious indeed to bring 
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The Hon. under the notice of the Committee the state of those distressed unions in the 
E. T. B. Twisleton. west , appears to me that that condition cannot have been properly under - 

stood in this country, or else so much apparent difficulty would not be made in 

23 March 1849. gj v j n g to them assistance. I am convinced that it is a ruinous policy to with- 
hold money from them, and to attempt to throw them so entirely upon their 
own resources, and that it is essential to give them more assistance than there 
has seemed hitherto a disposition to give them. In order to put this matter 
clearly before the Committee, I am desirous of calling their attention a little to 
the state of the country up to 1845, and to what has occurred since, with the 
successive failures of the potato crop. It is very well known that, up to 1845, 
the population of that country was pressing closely upon its means ot subsistence. 
We all know the general results of the various Commissions of Inquiry, which 
gave evidence to the world with respect to the condition of the peasantry in 
Ireland. There was at one time an impression that there were above 2,000,000 of 
destitute persons in Ireland, and many persons were desirous of introducing poor 
laws into Ireland, on the supposition that there was that number of destitute 
persons. Now that was undoubtedly not the case ; there were 2,000,000 of poor 
persons, I dare say more than that, in Ireland, but there were not 2,000,000 of 
destitute persons; and Mr. Nicholls, in his estimate of the destitution of Ire- 
land, as distinguished from its poverty, formed a much more correct estimate. 
He stated, with respect to that destitution which was the object of a poor law, 
that if the workhouses were built for 80,000 persons, he anticipated that not 
more than one-half would enter in the workhouse on the average of the whole 
year. His anticipations were generally justified with reference to the state of 
things which existed before 1845, for there never was any period previous to 
the failure of the potato crop in 1845, when the number of persons in the work- 
houses was as great as 45,000. This being the case, then came the first failure 
of the potato crop in 1845, which was not so great as that which occurred in the 
following year, but still which was a blow to the prosperity of the country ; and 
then Government came forward, and very liberally advanced money, on the 
whole, to the amount of 734,000/. That was in the year 1845-46. There then 
came the terrible year of 1846, and the famine then, which probably is one of 
the very greatest in history since just 500 years before, the year preceding the 
“ black death,” when there was a great famine in various parts of the Continent. 
Since 1347 there has probably not been in any one locality in Europe, of so large 
an extent, such a destruction of human food as there was in Ireland in the year 
1846. Government then came forward, and advanced 7,000,000 Z. of money on 
the whole; it was 734,000/. in the first year, and 7,000,000/. in the second. It 
became quite evident to everybody that that could not continue ; that with a 
poor law giving relief merely in the workhouses, the people of England, who 
were in the habit of supporting their own poor out of the workhouses, when 
their workhouses were full, would have an objection to go on with the system of 
supporting the destitution in Ireland from Imperial grants. Accordingly a 
grand effort was made to throw Ireland on its own resources, and make them, 
as far as possible, support their own poor out of the workhouses when the 
workhouses were full. This was done in 1847 by passing the Irish Relief 
Extension Act. But when that Act was passed it was never contemplated for a 
moment, I am convinced, by any reasonable person who knew the state of the 
country, that those western unions would immediately be able to support their 
own poor. Immediately after the introduction of the law of 1847, there was a 
provision made for helping those distressed unions in the west of Ireland, and 
there being a balance over from the funds of the British Association, it was 
a regular understanding that when the relief operations in 1847 were com- 
menced, assistance was to be given to those distressed unions. I say that no 
reasonable man entertained for a moment the idea that those western unions 
could immediately maintain their own poor. The result was what was anti- 
cipated, and assistance was given to them to the amount of 242,577 /. in the 
year ended the 29th September 1848. This being the case, and there having 
been in 1845-46 the sum of 734,000/. advanced for the relief of Ireland in one 
year, and in the next year the sum of 7,000,000/., I cannot but think, that 
considering that in the following year the whole sum advanced amounted to 
only 242,577/., of which only 132,000/. was advanced by the State to those 
unions, it would be very unreasonable to complain that they did not maintain 
their own poor, or did not make very great exertions during that year. Then 
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came the failure of the potato crop at the harvest of 1848. Extraordinary 
efforts had been made during the spring of 1848 to plant potatoes, and the 1 
peasantry made sacrifices of their remaining articles of household furniture, of 
their bedding, and of clothing, in order to obtain seed. Those efforts and sacrifices 
were frustrated in the western unions, and the failure in the potato crop there 
was greater than in 1845, and nearly as great as in 1846. Under these circum- 
stances it would be very unreasonable to require that those unions should in 
the present year maintain their own poor at a period when the resources of the 
people are much more reduced than they were in 1845, when the people are 
enfeebled in constitution, are nearly destitute of clothing, and are generally, I 
fully believe, in a state more low and wretched than the people in any civilized 
country under the sun. To give the Committee an idea of what is going on in 
those western unions now, I have caused extracts to be made from some 
statistical documents, and from the reports of temporary inspectors, showing in 
parallel passages the condition of those unions at different times during the last 
two years. I put in a printed document containing such extracts. The drift 
of these extracts is to show: 1 st. That in each of 20 of the unions which are 
now most distressed much destitution existed, and much relief was given under 
the Temporary Relief Act in 1847, and under the Irish Poor Relief Acts in 
1848; 2 dly. That in the spring of 1848 great exertions were made iu those 
unions to plant potatoes ; 3dly. That there was a very extensive failure of the 
potato crop iu those unions last harvest ; and 4 thly. That the population of those 
unions is at present in a very destitute condition ; that there is a deplorable 
want of clothing amongst them, that they go on pawning and pawning where 
there are pawn shops, till they have not the means of taking their goods out 
of pawn ; and the general effect, both upon their appearance and upon their 
health, is such, that it is really a disgrace to any country to allow such a 
state of things to continue, and to look ou them without doing something to 
assist them. And this being the case, I must say, that merely to advance 
to them a sum of 50,000 /., having been so very liberal in former years, 
would be a most unreasonable policy. During the last year they have col- 
lected rates in Ireland to a very great extent ; great efforts have been made in 
that respect; and I think it should be brought very prominently before the 
public, and should be borne in mind what has bren done in Ireland in the 
past year with regard to poor-rates. During the year ending the 29th Sep- 
tember 1846 the whole amount of poor-rates collected was 371,846/.; during 
the year ending the 29th September 1847 the sum collected was 638,403/.; and 
then, during the year ending the 29th September 1848, the total sum collected 
was 1,627,700/.; and considering the state of the country, and how very greatly 
the means of ratepayers have necessarily been reduced by the terrible visitation 
of those repeated failures of the potato crop, I certainly consider the collection 
of the rates to have been very good in the last year, and to have laid the founda- 
tion, if they go 011 collecting tiie rates as they have gone on, for additional assist- 
ance. Having given them 734,000/. iu one year, 7,000,000/. in auother, and 
iu the third year ouly 132,000/., it would be reasonable to be prepared to give 
them a larger sum than 50,000/. now. That is the point which 1 wish to 
put before the Committee. 

3842 . Chairman.'] From what source is that sum to be derived ? — Where did 
the 734,000/. come from iu the year 1845-46, and where did the 7,000,000/. 
come from in the year 1846-47, and where did the 132,000/. come from in the 
year 1847-48 ? I cannot see upon what principle of reason, having gone on for 
three years, when the people in that district were not suffering iu some respects 
as they are now, we, having assisted them very liberally up to this time, should 
all on a sudden turn rouud and say, “ This is very demoralizing ; we caunot give 
you help any longer ; you must support your own poor.” 

3843 . Mr. Bright.] Was there not a larger sum than 132,000/. in the last 
year given to Ireland, derived from other sources? — Yes, 132,000/. was merely 
the sum advanced by the State. The total sum advanced was 242,577 /. 

3844 . Mr. G. C. Lewis.] If the system of Parliamentary grants were to he 
continued, according to your view, would you extend the relief to the whole 01 
Ireland, or merely to the distressed unions in the west ? — Merely to the distressed 
unions in the west. 

3845 . Do you think a marked line can be drawn between any particular 
class of unions and other unions in Ireland ? — If a certain discretion were left to 
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the Poor-law Commissioners, I think a line with sufficient definiteness could be 
drawn. 

3846. Major Blackall. ] Did I understand you to say that, there was as much 
distress in those unions now as there was before any of this money was given to 
them ? — I think so. 

3847. Mr. G. C. Lewis.'] Do you think that there is more distress now, and 
a greater demand for assistance than there was at any previous time ? -I am 
disposed to think so in regard to the distressed western unions; what I judge 
from is this, that they have been suffering for a long time, and their state of 
clothing is reduced very low, and also their appearance is emaciated. 

3848. Has disease made much progress among them? — Yes, it has; and we 
know that very painfully in one way. Some of our best inspectors have been 
cut off by fever. Within the last 'three months, Mr. Marshall, of Skibbereen, 
Colonel Jackson, of Ennis, Mr. D’Arcy, of Nenagh^ Captain Routh, of New- 
castle, and Captain Lang, of Bantry, have been cut off suddenly by fever. 

3849. Have those persons died of fever, caught in the discharge of their duty ? 
— Yes ; and several vice-guardians also have died from the same cause ; and also 
medical men. 

38,50. Is the condition of the persons who are admitted into the workhouse 
emaciated and reduced ? — Yes, from what I hear it is so ; and in many work- 
houses where the mortality is excessive, I have observed the following fact for 
some time past. When we have observed the mortality in a workhouse is exces- 
sive, we have called upon the officers to make a report of the causes of it ; and I 
observe almost invariably the answer as to one of the causes is, that the people 
are in such a wretched state when they come in, that they fall very easily victims 
to disease of any kind. They have suffered such privations before they come in, 
that they very easily die. 

3851. ' Is it the fact that the large mortality in the workhouses arises among 
persons who have been recently admitted ? — Yes. 

3852. Has that fact been observed for some time ? —Yes, it has ; but I think it 
right to mention, as I do not wish to overstate a matter of this kind, that we are 
told that some of those persons are sent in by their relations for the sake of 
obtaining coffins. In unions where there is no out-door relief, they would not be 
entitled to coffins, and they are therefore sent in by their relations for the sake of 
obtaining coffins. That is stated to be an element in the great number of deaths 
which occur in the workhouses. 

3853. Is it the meaning of that statement, that persons who are about to die 
are sent into the workhouse by their relations in order that they may be buried 
at the expense of the union ? — Yes ; it is so asserted to us. 

3854. Mr. S. Adair.] Has not the vestry the power of levying a rate for the 
purpose of procuring coffins? — Yes. 

3855. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Is that power ever exercised ? — It is very rarely 
exercised. 

3856. You say that the population in the western unions is now chiefly sub- 
sisting on Indian meal ; what means have they of purchasing meal ? — Their 
means of purchasing meal are very scanty ; a considerable proportion of them 
are receiving relief under the poor law. 

3857. In ordinary years would not the lower class of cottiers subsist on 
potatoes raised upon their own patch of ground ? — They would. 

3858. The potatoes, therefore, would be produced, and not purchased ? — They 
would. 

3859. The potatoes having this year failed, what means have they of procuring 
food ? — They have no means whatever, except such as may be derived from 
employment, which is very scanty indeed, or from any little hoardings which 
any of them have, which I take it is very rare indeed, anything that may remain 
from former years ; I know no means but these by which they can exist in this 
year. 

3860. Are not their hoardings and their means of getting money exhausted 
by the misery of previous years? — I have no doubt generally that they are ; but 
with respect to individuals it is extremely difficult to arrive at the truth ; gene- 
rally I believe that to be the case, that their means are exhausted, and that 
whatever they had hoarded has gone already. 

3S61. Does 
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3861. Does it not appear to you that there is this year an accumulated demand The Hun. 

for extraneous relief?— I believe there is. E. T. B. Twisleion. 

3862. Have you heard this opinion expressed, that it is desirable to allow 

things to take their natural course, not to assist the population in its suffering, 33 March l8 49 - 
but to permit disease and want to go to their natural termination ; and is 

that an opinion in which you concur? — No; I have often heard that opinion 
stated either explicitly or implicitly ; I think it is one of the greatest possible 
misfortunes that that opinion should gain ground, or should be maintained ; it 
is particularly unfortunate that it should be so, because it has, what you may call, 
a philosophical colour over it, and there are many individuals of even superior 
minds who now seem to me to have steeled their hearts entirely to the sufferings 
of the people of Ireland, and who justify it to themselves by thinking it would 
be going contrary to the provisions of nature to give any assistance to the 
destitute in that country. It is said that the law of nature is that those persons 
should die ; they have not the means there to subsist, and it is the will of nature 
that they should die, and that you should let them alone ; there is thus a sort of 
philosophical colour given to the theory or idea, that a person who permits the 
destitute Irish to die from want of food is acting in conformity with the system 
of nature. Now my feeling is, that it is wholly the contrary ; that it is part of 
the system of nature that we should have feelings of compassion for those people, 
and that it is a most narrow-minded view of the system of nature to think that 
those people should be left to die ; that because the material elements do not 
produce sufficient food for them at the time, they are to perish, and their brothers 
in the rest of the empire are to lock on and let them die. I do not believe the 
system of nature is anything like so faulty as that ; I believe it is part of the 
system of nature that we should feel compassion for them and assist them. 

38(13. Do you think that acting upon the policy of withholding relief from 
the western unions in Ireland is likely to have a bad or a good effect upon the 
feelings of the people generally throughout Ireland ? — I think it has a very in- 
jurious effect upon the general system of policy. Our great object should be to 
knit the feelings of all persons in Ireland to the people of this country, and it 
seems to be a very vicious system of policy to allow the destitute to remain in the 
state in which they are, and not to let them be relieved. In the course of years 
we must expect periods when our empire may be brought to great peril, when 
we may require every assistance which may be obtained from being strong in 
the affections of all parts uf the empire ; and 1 certainly think that it would 
be a source of weakness if irritation were engendered by allowing the people 
in the western districts to continue as they are. The observation that one some- 
times hears in conversation is, that they are so very ungrateful for the assistance 
given to them in 1846 and 1847 , that nothing more should be done for them. 

Now what I think about that is, that everything in Ireland at present is in a 
morbid state. This has been a dreadful calamity which has come upon the nation, 
and you cannot expect persons under those circumstances to act and speak just 
as they would do if they were in a state of prosperity. It appears to me that we 
ought to act to them in the same way that we should act to a friend who was 
unwell, and who, on account of his being unwell, might be occasionally a little 
perverse, and cross, and unreasonable : perhaps he would misconstrue everything 
you did for him ; he would say that you had poisoned his coffee ; that you had 
put arsenic in his gruel, or that you had a design upon his life of some kind 
or another. What you would do with your friend under those circumstances 
would not be to harbour resentment or to use unkind language towards him, 
but you would act with a steady considerate kindness, remembering that he was 
in a morbid condition of mind and body, and calculating upon the effect you 
would produce upon him when his health was entirely restored. I think it 
is wholly unworthy a great nation to act towards those poor people in the west 
on any other principle, and now to withhold from them the assistance that was 
given to them last year and the year before. 

3864. Is it your view that the minds of the people in the west have been 
irritated and rendered morbid by their sufferings, and that under those circum- 
stances we cannot expect that their feelings towards us should be as just as they 
would be under ordinary circumstances ? — In the west the people are wonder- 
fully patient. With regard to feelings of irritation, I was rather thinking of 
those who are away from the west, the parties in the middle and south of Ireland. 

1 think the whole Celtic population is remarkably patient ; it is wonderful how 
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The Hon patient thev are, and they are in fact, in a certain sense, too patient ; because, 

E. T. B. TwisUton. if they had" been more desirous of a higher standard of existence, and a better 

standard of happiness, they would never have been reduced to the position in 

23 March 1849. which they are at present; but still as a fact, they are wonderfully patient. 

And it is an extreme injustice to them to withhold assistance from them on 
account of the insurrection of last year ; nothing could be more unfair than that, 
for they did not take any part in the insurrection at all in the west. 

3865. Chairman.'] To how many unions, or to how large a part of Ireland, do 

you suppose extraneous assistance would be indispensable ? Twenty-two unions; 
and there are some other unions which might require assistance in particular 
electoral divisions. . 

3866. Will you enumerate them?— These are the unions: Ballma, Uallin- 
robe Bantry, Cahirciveen, Carrick-on-Shannon, Castlebar, Castlerea, Clifden, 
Ennistymon, Galway, Glenties, Gort, Kenmare, Kilrush, Mohill, Roscommon, 
Scariff'" Sligo, Swineford, Tuam, Westport, and Dingle. 

3867. You have described the state of destitution in those unions ; what class 
of population does that include ; the cottiers and little farmers ? V es. 

3868. Sir J. Graham .] Will you give the aggregate population of those 
twenty-two unions? — 1 , 468 , 248 . I considered that there were about ten other 
unions, which might perhaps get on, though 1 will not say that they might not 
require assistance in some electoral divisions. Those ten unions are : Ennis, 
Skibbereen, Listowell, Newcastle, Rathkeel, Cashel, Thurles, lipperary, Long- 
ford, and Boyle. Those are the ten unions which we had in mind when we 
stated that there were about ten where, by dint of exertions, “ serious financial 
embarrassment might be avoided, and the destitution at the same time be enec- 
tually relieved without external aid.” t 

3869. Mr. Fagan.] Have you a list of the unions that were relieved by the 
British Association last year?— Yes, these were the unions: Balliua, Ballin- 
robe, Boyle, Carrick-on-Shannon, Castlebar, Castlerea, Clifden, Galway, Gort, 
Mohill, Roscommon, Sligo, Swineford, Tuam, \Y estport, Athlone, New Ross, 
Bantry, Cahirciveen, Dingle, Ennistymon, Kenmare, Kilrush, Nenagh, bcarift, 
Waterford, Cavan, Glenties. 

3870. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] For what length of time do you think it would be 
necessary that this extraneous aid should be continued ; is it possible to look 
bevond the next potato harvest?— It would be impossible for me to give an 
answer without knowing how the harvest will turn out. If there had been a 
good harvest last autumn, the assistance that would have been requisite for those 
unions would have been very small. What has been so fearful to them is, that 
having made extraordinary exertions to plant the polatoes, they were beaten. 
I am convinced that 100,000 l, or 200,000/., would have carried those western 
unions through this year, if the potato had been successful. 

3871. Sir J. Graham.] The shortest period that you contemplate then, for 
which extraneous assistance will be necessary, is up to next harvest ? — Yes. 

3872. Have you any information as to the potato that has been just planted 
in those 22 unions ? — It is, perhaps, hardly sufficiently advanced to enable us to 
speak to it; but I am afraid they are making exertions again to plant the 

potato. , . , . 

3873. Had they seed ? — They made great exertions in that respect, about 
seed ; our information was that they were hoarding seed. 

3874. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do they still continue to rely upon the potato, or is 
there any other cultivation attempted ? — I am afraid in the west that there is no 
other cultivation to any great extent; there may be some cultivation, but the 
potato is still their main dependence. 

3875. Will the feeding of the population in the ensuing year depend upon the 
event of the present potato crop? — I am afraid it will, but I nave not sufficiently 
accurate information upon that point to give a definite answer. 

3876. Sir J. Graham.] Unless there be a full potato crop, do you contemplate 

that those 22 unions, from any other means of subsistence grown within the dis- 
trict, can be maintained ? — No. . 

3877. Therefore, unless there shall be a full potato crop, and of sufficient quan- 

tity to support each of the unions, this extraneous assistance must be continued 
beyond the next harvest ? — Yes. „ „ . . 

J 3878. And 
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3878. And indeed until there shall be a full potato crop, adequate to subsist The Hon. 
the whole population ? — Yes, or unless there be an improved mode of culti- E. T. B. TxmsUUm. 
vation introduced. 

3879. That would require a large influx of capital into the district? — Yes. 2 3 March l8 49- 

3880. In those western districts, is not it the case that land which was capable 
of producing potatoes hitherto is incapable of producing corn, without a large 
outlay, at all events, in draining ? — It is. 

3881. Is not the potato cultivation more productive in feeding human beings 
than corn cultivation, acre for acre? — Yes; it is an under-statement to say that 
double the number of human beings can be maintained upon an acre of potatoes 
than can be maintained upon an acre of wheat. 

3882. If the potato should fail, or the planting of it should be greatly dimi- 
nished, even though capital should flow into the districts and corn be grown, still 
those districts will be incapable of maintaining a population which has been 
created by the cultivation of the potato? — They will. 

3883. Taking those circumstances into consideration, do not you contemplate 
the necessity of extraneous aid, either equal, or, if not equal, at any rate nearly 
equal, to that given up to next harvest in those districts, being continued after 
the next harvest? — There must be assistance to some extent to those districts 
after next harvest ; but the extent to which the assistance will be necessary will 
depend upon what the population will do with reference to emigration and with 
reference to going to other parts of the country ; they are by no means wedded 
to one spot ; they are a people who are in the habit of going in large numbers 
to England ; and in the course of time, though it be a painful operation, and 
a painful period of transition, they will probably go somewhere else. 

3884. Would they not, without some extraneous aid being given, require some 
capital to enable them to emigrate ? — Yes; but their friends who have gone 
before them are in the habit of assisting them. 

3885. Do you think desultory pauper emigration from those districts would be 
beneficial ? — To a certain extent, I think it would, though it be very painful. If 
assistance were given for one or two or three years, with good harvests, however 
miserable their condition would be, because I say nothing respecting that, in 
two or three years they would not require assistance from the State ; I am now 
speaking wholly irrespective of the general policy of the Parliament taking mea- 
sures to assist them, but merely regarding it as a matter of money from the 
Imperial Treasury ; if they wish to advance the smallest possible sum to keep 
body and soul together, if that is the object, it can be done by giving them 
assistance this year, and for one or two or three years afterwards. 

3886. Voluntary emigration unaided will be that of persons with some capital, 
leaving the district poorer than at present? — Yes; but those who emigrate are 
in the habit of sending money to their relations. There is not the least doubt 
that it is not the best kind of emigration for the prosperity of the country ; it is 
the very worst kind of emigration ; the people you wish to leave the country 
are those of the population who have no means of going at all ; but still to 
a certain extent voluntary emigration does relieve the country, those who remain 
behind are so much helped by those who have gone abroad, if they have any 
means at all. 

3887. You say that they are not much attached to the locality, but that they 
are migratory in their habits ; do they pass over to England and Scotland ? — 

They go to England for the harvest. 

3888. Is the tendency for them to return or to remain in England ? : — I have 
no accurate information upon that point. 

38S9. Mr. G. C. Lems.'] Even if the head of the family remained in England, 
the wife and children would remain behind; the harvest labourers do not take 
their families with them to England ? — No. 

3890. Sir J. Graham.] Have you any information as to whether families have 
crossed over to England and Scotland lately in far greater numbers than here- 
tofore ? — I am perfectly aware of the fact, but I cannot give evidence upon it. 

3891. There is a vagrancy law now in Ireland ? — Yes, there is. 

3892. Has that law checked the migratory disposition of the people? — It has 
had little effect; on account of the great distress in that country there would be 
among the magistrates a feeling that it would be a hardship to enforce the law 
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The Hon. of vagrancy ; I will not say that it is totally a dead letter, but I think it has not 
E. T. B.Tiuislcton. operated to a great extent. 

3893 - Did ^ not P ass simultaneously with the law giving a limited right of 

33 .March 1849. relief tQ the a ble-bodied?— Yes ; and if the kingdom had been in a normal state 
1 have no doubt that it would have been a valuable enactment, but the country 
has been in a diseased state ever since, and the consequence is, that there has 
been an indisposition to carry out that law. 

3894. The right of the able-bodied limited by law is in force, and the vagrancy 
law is as it were a dead letter ? — I will not say that it is entirely a dead letter, 
for it has been put into operation in some instances ; where a man has deserted 
his family he has been prosecuted and punished. 

3895. The ratepayers in Ireland, speaking generally, maintain the poor, and 
even the able-bodied, under the limitation of the poor law, and they are still 
subject to the claims of mendicants as heretofore? — The regular class of mendi- 
cants has now almost entirely disappeared, in consequence of the potato failure. 
There was a regular class of persons in Ireland called professional mendicants, 
who subsisted in that manner ; they went round to the small cottiers and 
received potatoes from them, but owing to the complete failure of the potatoe in 
those districts their source of subsistence has been cut off, and they have dis- 
appeared in one way or the other ; many of them have died most probably. 

- 3896. Mr. Monsell.] I presume you limit that observation to the distressed 

parts of Ireland ? — Yes. 

3897. Chairman .] Supposing the potato crop had not failed in the last year, 
do you contemplate that the distressed unions would in that case have required 
extraneous assistance to the amount of 100,000/. ? — It is possible they might; I 
cannot give a correct estimate upon that subject, because, in poor-law matters 
particularly, I perceive that you do not know what you can do till you try, and 
the anticipations of the effect of the law were so very different from the reality 
afterwards in many instances, that I could scarcely speak in a decided manner as 
to what would have been the state of things after the last harvest if it had been 
successful. I feel pretty confident that 100,000/., or 200,000/. at the utmost, 
would have carried them through. I mention that as the maximum, but whether 
they would have required that sum or not 1 do not know. 

3898. Even with a good harvest you contemplate the necessity of extraneous 
assistance to those unions? — Yes. 

3899. And that you also apply to the coming harvest? Yes. 

3900. Sir J. Graham.] Judging from your evidence given before the House 
of Lords some vears ago, you anticipated that the effect of permitting the claim 
of the able-bodied to the relief fund would be very unfavourable ? Yes, and 
I still regard the effect as in itself an evil; but what I said referred to a state of 
things which has not existed since the failure of the potato crop in 1846 . 
I was speaking with reference to a normal state of things, such as we have now 
in this country, or in any other country with which I am acquainted ; and in an 
ordinary state of things in Ireland, 1 conceive that it would have been quite 
possible to have gone on meeting all the destitution of the able-bodied men (for 
it was with reference to able-bodied men I was speaking,) by giving them 
relief in the workhouse only ; but the failure of the potato crop made the whole 
difference. It was a thing without a precise parallel in history ; and to quote 
that which any person may have stated previously to the failure of the potato 
crop, as if it were applicable to the state of things after that failure, would 
appear to me to be much the same as if anything which a person had stated 
about irrigation before the deluge were quoted as his opinion after the deluge ; 
the state of things in Ireland before 1846 is so very different from the state of 
things since 1846 . 

3901. The circumstances having been so different from what you anticipated 
when you gave that evidence, do you think the existence of the limited right of 
the able-bodied, such as has been exercised in the last two years, has been for- 
tunate or otherwise? — The change of the law of 1847 , as I understand it, has 
had this operation, not to give able-bodied men relief which they had not before ; 
that was settled by the failure of the potato crop in 1846 . In 1846 , owing to 
that failure, there were 700,000 receiving out-door relief under the Labour-rate 
Act ; and there was afterwards the same number receiving relief under the Tem- 
porary Relief Act ; so that, as regards the question whether out-door relief was 
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to be given or not to the able-bodied, that had been absolutely settled before the The Hon. 
introduction of the Irish Poor Law in 1847. The peculiar feature of that poor law E. T. B. Tuis/eton. 

was not to introduce out-door relief, for that was existing already, but it was to 

make the expense of out door relief a burden on the local funds instead of upon the 23 March i8 * 9- 
Imperial funds; that is the operation of the New Poor Law, as distinguished 
from what was the course pursued in Ireland before the New Poor Law was 
passed. 

3902. Does experience of the extraneous aid given since the last amendment 
of the Irish Poor Law, amounting from various sources to 10,000,000 /., lead you 
to think that extraneous aid for a series of years could seriously be depended 
upon for the maintenance of so large a proportion of the population as a million, 
without great abuse? — I consider abuse an essential and necessary accom- 
paniment to any relief of able-bodied men out of the workhouse ; but the point 

.with me is, Are they to die, or shall relief be given to them ? 

3903. From your experience of the distribution of those 10,000,000/., are you 
not of opinion that great frauds have been committed ?— I have no doubt of it. 

39° 4- Every care, I imagine, has been taken to avoid that? — Yes. 

39°5- Is not the result of your experience that the commission of fraud under 
such circumstances is to a great extent inevitable ? — I think it is. 

3906. If extraneous aid be the rule, have you any opinion as to whether the 
demand upon the fund, however enlarged, will not be quite equal to any supply 
from any foreign source? — I think not, with an administration such as there is 
now in the most distressed districts, by the inspectors, and the vice-guardians; 
though there are inevitable abuses, yet still they are not of such a great magni- 
tude as to render it preferable to allow them to die of starvation, — for I come to 
that alternative always, —and my point of departure is, that the people are not to 
die from want of food. I cannot go into the discussion of any system for Ire- 
land in which the point of departure is not that. 

3907. If, for a series of years, from the failure of the potato crop, for the 
reasons you have already stated, extraneous aid shall be permanently given to 
those 22 unions, will not the great mass of the population cease to be industrious, 
and become altogether dependent upon this extraneous aid ?— I think nothing 
can be more undesirable, speaking as a matter of general policy, than not to 
adopt some other measures with reference to those d^tricts. I am speaking now 
merely in reference to the department of the poor laws; and I say, that if you 
merely wish to keep those people in existence during the period of transition 
from the failure of the potato crop, you can do that tolerably cheaply. 

3908. Unless the alternative of recurring to the potato system, with all its evils, 
should be possible, U»e only alternatives that will present themselves are death or 
extraneous aid ? — Yes; and if those alternatives presented themselves, I would 
prefer extraneous aid to death. 

3909. If the ultimate tendency of this supply of extraneous aid should be to 
generate and increase pauperism in enlarging circles, at last the revenues of the 
State will be required to meet this growing demand for aid ? — Yes, on that sup- 
position, that it went on extending. 

3910. Is it not a sound proposition, that extraneous aid destroys independence 
and generates pauperism ? — Yes, it has that tendency ; but if you administered 
relief, under very stringent conditions, as far as possible in the workhouse, pro- 
vided the Government was willing to advance money for more extensive work- 
house accommodation, you would prevent the extension, in any very great degree, 
of relief to able-bodied men. 

3911. Chairman.'] In advocating extraneous assistance, do you give it as your 
opinion that it should be accompanied by some measures tending to raise the 
social condition of the people of tliose districts? — I think some such measures 
are absolutely necessary ; but it is not within my province to suggest them. 

3gi2. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] In recommending extraneous aid, do you contem- 
plate some such system as that which was adopted under the Temporary Relief 
Act in 1847 being again adopted ? — No. 

3913. Under the Temporary Relief Act, was not nearly the whole of the out- 
door relief given by the Treasury ? — It was. 

3914. Under the system which you contemplate, do you anticipate that there 
would be out-door relief given from the local rates? — Yes. 

39 1 5- The grants that you would wish to obtain would be merely grants in 
aid ol local funds, when those local funds had been exhausted ? — Yes. 

0 34- E 4 3916. Would 
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_ U sni6 Would vou place the assistance given by ttie Treasury under the control 

of the vice-guardians, or of the local authorities, to be administered on the prm- 

33 March 1849. Clp 3 g* ^ Was’fte 'relief in 'x 847 under the Temporary Belief Act administered 

° n 39t 8 F Do^ Sink r^ci^r^ich it was administered offered less 
security to the public, and were more liable to abuse, than those of poor 
l aw ?— They were certainly more liable to abuse. 

3910. Will yon be good enough to explain in what the difference : const ts 7- 
The?e was absolutely no test whatever 

relief committees used to make inquiries into the oondltton of thyiartm*, and 
they selected those whom they deemed destitute, and gav 1 tl em , buUhere 
was no test at all of destitution ; whereas the essential principle of 
Law is to give relief in the workhouses as far as possible- So lar horn terrain 
the Irish Poor Law a measure for introducing out-door relief, I 9hou J£ lt 
was a measure to extinguish out-door relief as soon as possible; there out- 
door relief always existing under the Temporary Relief Act, and pi 
there was out-door relief under the Labour-rate Act and the In h Poor Law 
might be considered a measure for extinguishing that out-door rebel as soon 



-30“ Was not the immediate effect of that change a great dim mut.onho h 
in the number of able-bodied and other persons receiving . , e ^ 

great; during the whole of last year there was a remarkable rea“Ot,on there 
was not a single week in the whole of ast year ,n which the number of the 
able-bodied men receiving relief throughout the whole of Man cl 
than 65,000 ; whereas in the former year, under the 

been nearly 700,000, and nearly as many under the iemporary Re let Act. 

3921. Major Blackall.] Were there not 700,000 employed on the roads. 

V But were all of those able-bodied ?-They were all reckoned able- 
b ° jggj. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Were they returned to Parliament as able-bodied? 

202a Sir J Graham.] And paid as able-bodied!— Yes. 

30-4 Mr. a. C. Lewis.] By what process was the reduction that you describe 
in the number of persons receiving relief effected 7— It was by offering them the 
workhouse. I cannot give a better instance than the instance of the first case 
in which the out-door relief to able-bodied men was checked; that was the 
North Dublin Union. It is the most remarkable instance perhaps on record of 
the success of the workhouse test. I do not think there has been any instance 
in England where supposed destitution was so clearly shown to be *enri»to,hr 
offering the workhouse, as that : that case was in August 1847. When the 
ReHef'fUt came into operation, there were above 20 000 persons = ng -out- 
door relief in the North Dublin Union, and the Board of G“»diau= made 
application for an order to authorize out-door relief to able-bodied men, there 
was a unanimous request to that effect from the Board ; that request was refused 
and workhouse accommodation was provided tor about 400 persons ; so that this 
enormous mass of individuals were met with the offer ol the workhouse tee 
being room in the workhouse for only 400. There was some assistance f cm 
the Mendicity Society; that was going on at the same time, but by the off 
of the workhouse manly, if not exclusively, those people were J'Xntn *0 
no out-door relief order was found necessary for the aMe-bodiedjmen in t e 
North Dublin Union; and there has not been to this moment any out-door 
relief given in that union to able-bodied men. , , 

3026. In that case paupers, upwards of 20,000 in number, were dispersed by 
the offer of workhouse accommodation to the extent of 400 l 

oq 2 7 Mr S. Adair . ] With regard to the workhouse test, as applied in JJ.iblin 
or in large towns, would there not be a resource in those towns tor people who 
did not accept the offer of relief in the workhouse which in the country c 
people would not have ’-Yes; but still the same principle mtgh lx luppl ed 
elsewhere. There Is great unwillingness to enter the workhouses, and the wo, k 
house test has answered very Fully in Ireland. 1 have i often though t that ti ,e 
has never been anything more untrue m poor-law matters stated than that t ho 
workhouse test was not suited to Ireland ; it is not only not true, but ^ ^ 
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direct reverse of the truth. I think the workhouse test is peculiarly fitted for 
Ireland. 

3928. Sir J. Graliam.~\ Does your experience in Ulster and Leinster, with 
reference to the applicability of the workhouse test, confirm the view you have 
just stated, that the workhouse test is peculiarly applicable to Ireland? — Yes. 

3929. Has the workhouse test worked more satisfactorily in England than in 
those two provinces ? — No; they have not carried out the workhouse test to such 
an extent in England as they have in Ulster. 

3930. Are the Boards of Guardians generally in those two provinces quite 
aware of the efficacy of that test, and are they willing to incur expense in en- 
larging the workhouse accommodation? — They are. I would not confine the 
remark to Ulster and Leinster; but I think generally throughout Ireland among 
the Boards of Guardians there is a very distinct perception of the advantage of ' 
the workhouse test. 

393 1 • If the unions are to be subdivided, the claim of the able-bodied remain- 
ing as it now stands under the last Act of the Poor Law, would enlarged accom- 
modation of the workhouses be necessary for the safe working of that amendment 
of the poor law ? — I think it would ; there is no matter of greater importance 
for the proper working of the law than providing additional workhouse accom- 
modation in the unions. 

3932. You are aware of Captain Larcom’s recommendation of the subdivision 
of unions? — I am. 

3933. You are aware that there is a large debt due by guardians for work- 
houses already built 5 — I am aware of that. 

393 4- Would there be any safety, in your opinion, for the working of the ex- 
isting poor law, without new workhouses being built by the advance of capital 
from the Imperial Treasury ? — Decidedly not. 

3935. If the unions were to be subdivided, and other workhouses are to be 
built, with the view to the safe working of the poor law in Ireland, could there 
be any greater assistance given, or more salutary assistance given from the Im- 
perial Treasury, than a further advance of capital to meet that object ? — There 
could not be a better mode of spending money advanced from the Imperial 
Treasury. 

3936. Is there anything more pressing in the shape of aid from the Imperial 
Treasury than such an object ? — With reference to what is pressing, I think 
assistance is required in those distressed unions to feed those poor people. 

3937. At present I will keep out of view those 22 unions, but speaking of the 
rest of Ireland, and speaking of the 10 unions where you are afraid that extra- 
neous aid may become necessary, in those cases would you recommend the sub- 
division of unions and further workhouse accommodation by means of the 
assistance given to them ? — Generally, I think it would be very desirable to act 
upon the Report of the Boundary Commissioners with respect to new unions. 

3938. Would those unions be a source of much advantage without appending 
to each new union an additional workhouse ? — No ; you must have new work- 
houses in the new unions ; that is essential to the carrying out of the law. 

3939. Not some temporary accommodation, but permanent workhouses? — 
Yes ; nothing would be a more foolish policy than to fit up some temporary 
building as a workhouse ; it has almost always been found in experience that it 
is more expensive in the long run to take a temporary building and fit it up, 
than at once to build a new workhouse in the union. 

3940. Have not many of the unions in Ulster met the new claim of the able- 
bodied by the extension of workhouse accommodation ? — Yes. 

3941 . Has that effort on their part been economical ? — That is a matter of 
opinion, but I think they have not had to relieve the able-bodied to the extent 
they would have had to do if they had not had those workhouses. 

_ 394 2 - Major Blackall.'] You stated that there were only 65,000 persons re- 
lieved last year, while there were 700,000 persons on the labour-rate in the year 
before ? — Y es. 

3943. Under the Labour-rate Act there was no mode of giving relief to any 
persons, except by work ?— No. 

3944. Therefore, in order to relieve any parties requiring relief they were 
obliged to put them upon the works as able-bodied persons, though they were not 
in fact able-bodied ? — They were obliged to put them upon the works as able- 
bodied, and relief was given through the instrumentality of the relief works. 

°-34- F 3945. The 



The Hon. 
i. T. B. Twiilclon. 



23 March 1849. 
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The Hon. 3945- The relief committees had no power of giving relief in money to persons 
E. T.B. Ttmtoon. employed on the works'!— No. j 

004S. Sir J. Graham. ] The question I have asked you applied to Ireland, 

23 March 1849. exc l u3 ive of the 22 unions that you have specified in the west as requiring 
extraneous aid. No subdivision of unions or building of workhouses would meet 
the exigencies of those 22 unions?— I do not know, if the potato came round, 
whether in a year or two it would not be quite possible to confine the relief oi 
the able-bodied even in those distressed unions to the workhouse. W hat 1 judge 
from is, that in the county of Donegal the amount of out-door reliei is very 
trifling; there are a variety of causes for that, but I think one cause is, that the 
potato failure has not been so extensive there this year as in other parts ot 

Ire, W47' The unions of Donegal, as compared with Mayo, are much smaller, 
and the permanent workhouse accommodation in Donegal, as compared with the 
population, and as contrasted with Mayo, is much iarger ?— Yes, there is more 
workhouse accommodation in Donegal than m Mayo ; _ but I would not lay any 
very great stress upon that; for I do not think there is the same destitution in 
Donegal, owing to the failure of the potato crop not having been so extensive, 
and owing to a variety of causes. The workhouse accommodation may be an 
element, but there is not such a demand for relief in Donegal ; there is more 
employment given, and the character of the people is, to a certain extent, 

dl *j48?'You conceive that with regard to the 22 unions generally the applica- 
tion of extraneous aid to additional workhouse accommodation is not the most 
urgent claim ; how, if you could command extraneous aid, would you apply it in 
those 22 unions to which you have referred r— I would keep the people alive by 

^yqfq^Thenyou would carry food to them; you would not seek to remove 
them to parts where food may be more easily obtained ’—That would entirely 
depend upon the funds at my disposal. There is no doubt that any able-bodied 
man can be supported till the next harvest much more cheaply by giving him 
the relief in food under the Poor-law Act, than in any other mode you can 
devise ; as far as the State goes, the only object being to guard the Treasury 
and to protect the public purse, there is no doubt that the amount required is 
reduced to its minimum by feeding the destitute with a pound of meal a day , 
it is on the average 1 d. a day ; it is impossible you can do Any thing more cheaply 
than that. Therefore when you ask me whether I would take the food to them 
or take them to some other part, the money I should have at my disposal would 
be most essential to take into consideration. If you ask me how you could do it 
most cheaply, I could tell at once. The question then is with reference to the 
support of the people up to the next harvest, and also presuming that the potato 
may recover, and may be relied upon as a safe cultivation; but if the potato 
should fail, and the question should in that case arise, How would yon deal with 
those unions ; by means of extraneous aid given r that would again depend upon 
the funds at my disposal. I do not think anybody who is at the head of a sub- 
ordinate department is quite competent to speak upon that question. I should like 
to hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer speak upon the point of what money he has 
at his disposal. During the last year there was the greatest want of money ; and 
I imagine it was a very great object to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to ha e 
the destitute relieved as cheaply as possible, and the consequence was, we looked 
very closely after the money. We advanced very little, and we threw the unions 
on their own resources as much as possible. I am afraid that their debts are 
owing, in no small degree, to our acting upon the feeling, that as little as possible 
should be advanced to them, and that, even if they got into debt, if they had a 
good harvest they might come round. But the amount of money placed at my 
disposal is such an essential element in the matter that 1 feel a difficulty in 
giving: anv opinion unless I have certain data upon that point. . 

3050. Putting aside for a moment the maximum in any electoral division , 
in the most distressed of those unions, what is the maximum rate levied in those 
unions ; does it exceed 35. in the pound ?— Yes ; in some unions it is 8 s. 

3051. In those 22 unions that are most distressed, what is the maximum 
union rate that has been paid within the last year ’-In the Scanft Union, in the 
county of Clare, there was 6s. 6 id. in the pound collected. 

3952. Were you in Lancashire in the year 1842 ?— 1 was. ^ whafc 
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3953- What was the rate levied in Stockport in the year 1842?— I cannot The Hon 
slate that at this moment, but I know that in 1843 it was 7 a . ; there was one 8- T.B. tnuidon. 
rate of 5 s. and another of 2s. in the pound. 

3954. In 1842 was it not more than that?— No, not quite so much. 2 3 March 1849 . 

3955- The rate levied in Stockport, in 1843, in the pound, was very nearly 
about the same as the rate that has been collected in the most distressed of those 
unions in Ireland ? — Yes. 

3956. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Were the circumstances of Stockport and of the 
western unions in Ireland at all similar '—They are very dissimilar; you can 
never compare a rate levied upon a town with a rate levied on a rural district ; 
the sum of 7s. in the pound levied on a person living in a town is by no 
means so oppressive to him as 7s. in the pound levied on an occupying farmer. 

3957. Do not you think that the valuation of each householder in Stockport 
bears a smaller proportion to his means on the average than the valuations of 
occupiers in the western unions of Ireland bear to their means ? —Certainly. 

3958. Mr. Bright.] Were you one of the Commissioners who were sent down 
to Stockport in 1842? — Yes. 

Y 3959- Do you recollect the paragraph with which you closed your report ?— 

3960. You there bore testimony to the high character of the population ’—Yes • 

they were a very noble set of people. I have seldom seen distress borne so nobly 
as it was borne by the people of Stockport in 1842. J 

3961. Did you not observe great efforts on the part of the people to sustain 
themselves without coming upon the funds of the parish r— There was a very 
strong feeling of that kind among the able-bodied men ; they had never come 
into contact with pauperism in any way ; there is a totally different state of society 
m Stockport, and the operatives have a totally different set of ideas from that which 
you find in the western unions in Ireland. 

. 3962. They felt more as you and I might be supposed to feel in contempla- 
tion of coming upon parochial relief? — Yes. 1 

3963. Do you find much of that feeling amongst the peasants and small 
farmers in the south and west of Ireland ? — No. 

3964. Are you aware whether there were large manufacturers in Stockport 

who in that year paid to the poor-rates to the amount of 1,000/. or 1 200 A 

It is very possible. ’ 

3965. Are you aware that half of the manufacturers in Stockport became 
bankrupt in that year ? — It is very possible. 

396b. Are you aware whether the effect of that state of things in Stockport 
resulted in an entire, or almost an entire, change of the proprietors with regard 
to the manufacturing establishments in that town? — I believe it did; I have 
an impression of that sort, but I cannot give evidence respecting it. 

3607. Do you conceive that, following out the state of things in the south and 
west of Ireland, and allowing the same thing to take place that you believe took 
place in Stockport, by which the land in the south and west should come into 
the hands of proprietors capable of managing it, that would lay the foundation 
of the restoration of the prosperity of that district?— 1 think nothing would tend 
more to the restoration of the prosperity of that district than to introduce, in 
some form or other, new farmers; it is not so much the proprietors that I am 
thinking of; it would be very desirable that those proprietors who are deeply 
embarrassed should recede from the position of proprietors, but I do not attach 
peculiar importance to the introduction of new farmers. 

3968. Mr. Clements.] Was it not the case in Stockport that the poor people 

who had paid rates previously were excused from paying the rates during the 
time of distress, to a very great extent? — Yes. 0 

3969. Therefore were the poor in Stockport called upon to contribute to the 
relief oi their distressed brethren to the same extent as the poor people in Ireland 
have been called upon to do ? — I think not. 1 think the class of persons who 
were excused from the poor-rate in Stockport are somewhat above the 4 /. holders 
m Ireland ; all the holders of tenements of 4 l. and under do not pay rates in 
Ireland ; the rates are paid by the immediate lessors. What would be analo- 
gous to that would be excusing the rates in England upon the same class of tene- 
ments ; but my impression is that persons were excused from paying poor-rates 
in Stockport who were rather above the class of 4 1 . holders in Ireland. 

0 , 34 - f 2 3970. Knowing 
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5070. Knowing as you did the state of affairs in Stockport at thd 4l ™ e jj* 
extreme distress there, that state being caused by the depression of trade at the 
time, do you think that if that depression of trade had continued Stockport could 

have’ continued to maintain its own poor? — No. 

qo7i Do you think that they were mainly relieved from that state of pressure 
by the complete turn which the harvest of 1843 produced?-! was not aware 
that it depended on the harvest so much. In matters of trade there appear to 
me to be series of epochs of depression and of prosperity ; if you look back for • a 
great number of yelrs it has always been so I do not say that a good or bad 
harvest may have an effect in one way or another j I have no doubt it has , a bad 

harvest is an element in the depression of trade in the manutourmg distncts, 

and a good harvest may be an element in the prosperity of trade, but I think 
the prosperity of the manufacturing districts does not depend entirely upon that, 
and P that P there always have been those periods of depression, from ‘ “^spren- 

lation and various other causes, in which there are many mills stopped, and a 

large number of persons in the manufacturing districts thrown out of employ- 
melt; and then in time the glut ceases, affairs come round and take their course, 
without reference to the harvest. It depends upon the demand and supply of goods. 

5072. Chairman.] But the fact is, that Stockport did maintain its own poor, 
whereas the districts in Ireland which you are referring to have been totally 
unable to do so? — Yes. 

3073. Mr. Clements.'] Practically, did not the harvest of 1842 almost double 
the wages ?— W ages may have been doubled after the harvest ; I do not give an 
opinion to the contrary ; but I do not know sufficient upon the subject to assert 
E that was owing entirely to the harvest. I believe the rate of wages depends 
upon the supply and demand of goods. . . , , i •„ 

3974. Was not the township of Stockport gradually increasing its debt during 

the time of that distress? — It was. „ 5 

3975. Did not that debt reach a fearful amount towards the end of 1842 ?— 

3076. Do you believe that if a change in the state of trade had not taken 
place, the whole system of relief would have broken down ?-I think it would , 
but I have no doubt that the people would have migrated to some other districts, 
unless there had been a universal depression of trade m the country, such as we 
have had no experience of in England. . 

3977. But that improvement in trade enabled them in a very short time to 
pay off the whole of the debt that had been increasing gradually m the years 
1841 and 1842 ? — I can well believe that that was so. 

3078. Mr. Monsell . ] Before the cessation of the distress in Stockport, had not 
the number of the ratepayers capable of paying rates considerably diminished ? 

3979. Sir J. Graham .] But the property of Stockport paid the debt of Stock- 
port? — It did. . 

3080 Mr. Reynolds.] With reference to those 22 distressed unions, the names 
of which you read, is not the valuation, as regards the payment of rent during 
the years 1846 and 1847, to a certain extent a fiction !— I have no doubt it is, to 

* EjT But the payment of a rate of 6 s. in the pound in the Scanff Union is 
no comparison with the receipt of rent by the landlord in reality ?-Yes 

3q 82 F The rent is a fiction ?— To a certain extent it is a fiction ; but I would 
raiher, instead of using the phrase that it is a fiction, say that I believe the rents 
are very ill paid ; perhaps you will allow me to express the idea in my own 

’ VO qq8q. If the landlords were receiving their rents during the years 1846 1 and 
1847 as correctly as they were in the years when the potato crop was abundant, 
would you then consider a rate even of 6s. in the pound as oppressive ?— Con- 
sidering* the poor-rate as a new tax, I think the rate of 6s. in the pound is a 
heavy tax ; I do not know that I would use the word oppressive. I think, 
considering the state of this country, having had poor-rates paid here for some 
time, the people might fairly require a large amount to be paid for poor-rates, 
to the extent of 6 s. or 6 s. or 7 s. in the pound ; but I consider it a very great 
misfortune, and in fact a great calamity, in any country, that any tax such as 
the poor-rate should be imposed, as upon a sudden, upon the proprietors and 
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I think they deserve the greatest possible sympathy if they have to pay such a The Hon. 
tax as that. £• T. B. Twisleton. 

3984- Still you would not, under the circumstances I allude to, recommend ' 
an advance out of the public purse to relieve the landlords ?— No, not if the rate 23 March l849 ’ 
were up to the amount of 6 s. or 7s. in the pound. 

3985. Mr. P. Scrope .] Do you think the rents of tenements in Stockport were 
fully paid in 1842 and 1843? — Probably they were not. 

3986. There was a falling off in the rents ? — There was a very great depre- 
ciation in the value of cottage property and other small property in Stockport. 

3987. Sir. J. Graham.'] Do you remember how many houses were unoccupied 
and to be let in Stockport at one time? — I do not. 

3988. Mr. Herbert.] Do you not think that any calculation drawn from the 
mere comparison of the amount of rates paid in England and in Ireland is 
fallacious, as showing the embarrassment occasioned amongst all classes ?— I 
think it is, for this reason, that the poor-rate in Ireland is absolutely a new tax ; 
it is of the utmost importance that that should be borne in mind ; but poor-rates 
in England have been in existence for 200 years. I cannot in any way regard 
the greater number of the occupiers who pay the poor-rates in England as really 
paying that sum. I consider that when they took their farms they made in- 
quiries as to the amount of poor-rates that they would be likely to pay ; and the 
property has also changed hands with reference to the landowners, and I do not 
consider that the landowners in this country really pay the poor-rates ; the 
poor-rates, to a certain extent, are more in the nature of tithes ; they have been 
in existence for such a length of time that they are not really to be regarded as 
burdens either to the proprietors or the occupiers. But in Ireland, on the contrary, 
the poor-rate is absolutely a new tax, and the embarrassment which must be 
produced by the payment of 6s. or 7s. in the pound, it being a new tax, must 
fall far beyond any embarrassment that would exist in England. There is also 
another point of considerable importance, which I wish to mention as bearing 
precisely upon the same subject : there is no such thing in England as the pay- 
ment of the poor-rates by an immediate lessor. This is of very great importance 
with reference to the western unions in Ireland. According to the poor laws of 
Ireland the rates are paid in the first instance by the occupiers, except in the cases 
of individuals who hold tenements of 4/. and under, and then the rates are paid 
by the immediate lessor ; that sometimes in the west, where there is a very 
great number of persons who hold tenements under 4 l., imposes a very heavy 
tax upon the proprieters. It is a thing quite without parallel in this country ; 
and it is very important to remember that, for it is a fearful tax ; and I have no 
doubt that some of the proprietors in Ireland are reduced to the lowest point 
consistent with maintaining their position in any way in society as gentlemen. 

We all know what Colonel Knox Gore has stated in the Appendix to the Report 
of Captain Hamilton of how he has suffered from it ; and I have no doubt in 
the west that it is beyond measure a galling tax upon the proprietors, and a tax of 
such a nature as no landed proprietor in England has had any experience of. 

3989. Mr. Napier.] Have you also taken into account the encumbrances 
upon property, from which there is no deduction whatever ? — Yes. 

3990. Is not that an essential element also ? — Yes. 

399 1 - Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Is not the Stockport Union formed of several town- 
ships?— Yes. 

3992. Do you happen to know whether the rate of 7 s., which you men- 
tioned as the rate paid there, was a rate over the whole union or in one 
township ? — In one township. 

3993. Was that a rate in the township of Stockport? — Yes. 

3994- In order to make a fair comparison of that case with Ireland, ought 
you not to take a single division and not a whole union ? — Yes. 

3995. Are not there single electoral divisions in which rates have been 
collected of more than 10 s. in the pound? — I do not know that 10 s. in the 
pound in any electoral division has been collected. 

3996. Mr. Clements.] Ennistymon? — I will give the amount collected in each 
electoral division of that union in the year ending the 29th September 1848. 

3997* Mr. G. C. Lewis.] What was the highest rate collected there? — Eight 
shillings and fourpence in the pound ; that was in the Miltown electoral division. 

0-34- f 3 3998. At 
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_ „ 3noS At all events, ought the comparison, in order to be fair, to be made with 

* ““ rS?n‘°t r an d aS°of' JSLS ^ 

“ M “ Ch ,SW ' ( Reverting'to the subject of extraneons aid given from a Parliamentary 

grantor some other source, is the system of management whicbyou contemplate 
fn the western unions that there should be the ordinary administration ot relief, 
and that the funds of the district should be exhausted before extraneous aid. 

exhausted “l‘ should ®y rcq«“rcS to^pay’whtit may be 

l - _ ^ the hands of vice-guardians, with an inspector; and that being s , 
thAbuses in time to their minimum; there certainly 
would* be abuses, and I think it would be wholly impossible to prevent them 
under any system of out-door relief. 

4001. Do not the vice-guardians act under instructions from the Poor-law 

C T? they acted upon the instructions they received, would 

there nit be a power of controlling the administration of the funds entrusted to 

^aooT' b flieremy" other mode of assisting the distressed unions, besides that 
which has just been described, which you can suggest ?-There are various other 
modes of relieving the districts besides giving money in relief. 

4004 Will you state any of those modes ’-Emigration is one modes and 
the introduction, of public works into the districts would relieve the destitution 

“lolTwhlfifyour opinion with reference to emigration ; have yon any- 
thing to add to he answers you have already given ’-No. I should require to 
know themoneyat one's disposal before I could suggest anything very definite 
There is no° the least doubt of the benefit that would arise from emigration , 
but it is a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. . 

snnfi Chairman 1 Do you think the amount of emigration that would be 
required would be very great ’-That would depend upon the success of the 
next harvest, and upon whether the potato came round or not. 

4007 Supposing there were a moderate amount of emigration, and there 
were also puUic wmks, would not that go far to relieve those districts, inasmuch 
as you have to deal not with the whole population, but only with that surplus 
population which cannot easily support itself?— It would. 

4008 Sir J Graham.-] Do you think that there is any one mode of relief, 
supposing even the funds placed at your disposal were unlimited, which could 
be P a P oplie! generally to the relief of those 22 unions, the circumstances and the 

fertility of 5 l being so different ’-No I do not Jhrnk to *£ * I 
can state what I consider the mam principle to be looked to un any measure _ t 

the improvement of the district. The most essentia 1 h.ng is, to dm S e snob 
could be carried out and borne in mind steadily, would do more good than y 

would it be by removing the population to another “ ™„ r t“lye S ■ 

country, where they could grow the food necessary | think be 

but in the first place emigration to a very small amount would 1 tmnk ne 
sufficient, provided there was an absolute security given to the fe™ 618 ^ 
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came to the district that the amount of taxation would not exceed a certain The Hon 

Sum. E.T. B. Twis/elon. 

4010. From returns made from your office, it would appear that in the union * 

of Kilrush seven-eighths of the population are now unemployed, and the nature ^ arc!l * 849 * 
of the soil is such, that three or four times as much food might be produced 

within that union as is now produced ; in that case the application of emigration 
would be an absurd application of extraneous aid, would it not ? — It would. 

4011. There an introduction of capital is all that is necessary ? — Yes. 

4012. It is stated, I think, that the whole population would be unequal to 
cultivate the land in that union which is now uncultivated ; is there not that 
statement? — It is very possible ; I do not remember it. 

4013. Considering the case last stated, and comparing it with other cases 
where some emigration is necessary, is it not clear that extraneous aid must be 
differently applied in different cases, with reference to local circumstances ?• — 

I think it is. 

4014. There is no general rule which it would be wise to act upon in all 
cases in applying public assistance, if you could command the means?— No; 
but it is essential that the principle of the farmers knowing in all those cases 
what they have to pay for poor-rate should be carried out. 

4015. Are you prepared to recommend the enactment of a maximum? — 

Indeed I am, most strongly; I do not know any measure that would be so 
important in the western unions as a maximum poor-rate. 

4016. Would you make a distinction between the west of Ireland and the 
whole of Ireland, with regard to a maximum? — You might almost name the 
unions to which it would be important to apply that maximum. I should not 
myself object to a maximum being applied to Connaught or Munster, but cer- 
tainly I think it is essential that there should be something in the nature of a 
maximum in the western unions. 

4017. On the whole, do you recommend the enactment of a maximum for a 
part only of Ireland, or for the whole of Ireland ? — If there were strong objec- 
tions to enacting it for the whole of Ireland, I would not myself object to enact- 
ing it for the western unions only, but I think it might safely be enacted for the 
whole of Ireland. For example, take such a maximum rate as 7 s. in the pound 
(I merely take that as an instance), I believe that maximum of 7s. in the 
pound would be wholly inoperative in a great number of unions, in any ordinary 
state of things ; I do not believe the ratepayers or the Boards of Guardians 
would be so foolish as to tax themselves and to increase pauperism in order 
afterwards to get assistance from Government ; I do not think the fixing such a 
maximum would hurt them. Again, on the other hand, in the western unions 
it would effectually destroy the evil which exists at present. I see no hope for 
those uuions as long as there is this indefinite amount of taxation before the 
eyes of a farmer who comes and applies to a landlord for a farm. 

4018. Then it is not the result of your poor-law experience that the maxi- 
mum of any given fund constitutes the minimum of the demand upon it? — No ; 

I do not think that would be the case with a very stringent administration. 

4019. Where does your experience lead you to the conclusion, that if a given 
sum be provided to a certainty, the demand of the poor will not rise to that given 
sum ? — It would not be provided to a certainty : the ratepayers would have to 
tax themselves up to the maximum, say 7 s. They would have the workhouse 
to offer, and they would have very stringent regulations of relief. 

4020. But a maximum being fixed, and the right of the able-bodied being 
given by law, under certain circumstances there must be extraneous aid given 
to meet the deficiency when that maximum was exhausted ; do not you contem- 
plate that ? — I certainly contemplate extraneous assistance, by emigration or some 
other measure. When the requirements in any particular district exceeded the 
maximum, I would contemplate getting some other assistance for that locality. 

4021. The demand of the able-bodied, subject always to legal limitations, is 
an unlimited demand? — Yes, but then it is a demand subject to certain con- 
ditions. 

4022. If the maximum rate upon an electoral division was not sufficient to 
satisfy the demand of the able-bodied, as restrained by law, in each case where 
the maximum was reached you must contemplate some assistance from some 
other source to meet the deficiency? — Yes. 

0.34. P 4 4023. That 
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4023. That gives rise to extraneous aid the moment the maximum is reached : 
—Yes. 

4024. Looking at the condition of Ireland, and at all- the circumstances you 
have mentioned, have you any doubt that the tendency would be to touch the 
maximum, and to call in the extraneous aid, as a general rule ? — That might be 
the tendency, but I do not think at all it would be the result, practically : there 
would be antagonistic muscles to that tendency ; the ratepayers would have to pay 
the 7s. in the pound, and I do not think they would be desirous to raise their ex- 
penditure to 7 s. in the pound, and to tax themselves to that amount, on account 
of the assistance which they would receive subsequently. 

4025. Bearing in mind that tendency upon what you fixed as the maximum, 
and having given attention to the subject, what is the maximum you propose ?— 
Seven shillings in the pound. I do not think it would be desirable to reduce the 
maximum tax under 7 s. in the pound. 

4026. Seven shillings in the pound paid, or 7 s. in the pound struck . Seven 
shillings in the pound paid. 

4027. That is for the electoral division? — Yes. _ . 

4028. If there be any doubt as to the remedy against the land itself, if that 
maximum were fixed, I presume you would give a complete and summary 
remedy against the corpus of the estate to reach that maximum r — Yes. 

4029. You would not hesitate to do that? — I would not hesitate in the least 

to do that. v 

4030. That you would make a concomitant part of your measure /—res. 

4031. Supposing a maximum were established by law, you think it would be 
necessary to give a complete and summary remedy against the corpus of the 

4032. When you propose a maximum, you propose such a remedy against 
the fee simple of the estate ? — Yes. 

4033. Sir L. O’Brien.'] Would you not allow the landlords to have the ad- 
ministration of the law under those circumstances ? — I would take care that they 
should know what was going on. I do not think it would be desirable that 
they should have the administration of it ; I should prefer, under those circum- 
stances, the management of vice-guardians. 

4034. Is it not the case at present that the nominees of the tenants have the 
administration of the law, though the landlords pay the rate ?— In Boards of 
Guardians it is possible that that may be the case in particular instances. 

4035. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] But are there not ex-officio members of Boards as 
well as elected guardians? — Yes; and it would depend upon the influence at 
the Board exercised by the ex-officio guardians, as compared with the elected 
guardians. 

4036. Sir L. O’Brien.] In some cases there are very few ex-officio guardians ? 
—Still it would depend upon their influence. I think superior men, men of 
intelligence, as ex-officio guardians,, have an influence over the elected 



4037. In some cases the valuation is so much lowered as to throw the whole 
burden of the rate upon the landlord ; is not that the case?— That is a faulty 
valuation, I should say ; but speaking generally of a system of law, you must go 
upon the supposition that the law is carried out equitably ; that which you 
suggest w ould be a defect in the law. 

4038. Sir J. Graham,.] When you have been recommending a maximum rate, 

do you confine that recommendation to the existing rating areas of taxation, the 
electoral divisions? — Yes, as they are, or as they may be altered in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Boundary Commissioners. . 

4030. If you established a maximum rating of the electoral divisions, either 
as they now exist or as altered, as areas of taxation in the first instance, would 
you have any subsidiary maximum in the vicinage, such as the union . 1 feel 

the greatest difficulty in that. I confess my opinion is against a union rate as 
subsidiary to an electoral division rate. 

4040. With your knowledge of the law of England, and your experience ot 
the working of it, is not the first extraneous aid that is given to any parochial 
inability to meet the claim of the poor drawn from the vicinage in England / 

It is in theory* but it has been very seldom so in practice. I am not aware, 
since the Poor-law Amendment Act, of any one case of the kind. 

4041. But 
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4042. If you are unwilling to have a union rate in a ,7? t „„n„ * . 

would be very unwilling so to diminish the area of taxation in the Sectoral dfri“ 

sion. as to make those divisions coterminus with estates : Yps • r el™ 1 1 i 

undesirable to a very great extent, to reduce the areas of ta^t on I shf S 
Commissioners^ ** di,Wo “ rac » m ">»ded in the Report „f theBoundary 

po«sSv^=nT; “m^ y ~ h Lo^ f 7 ,he £ f 

would you enforce that remedy irrespective o/the claims of alf incumbrances'’ 
loan V? t >e f oor ’ rate the first cla ™ upon the estate. 

atvH ill make ^TpoT-nte AeE liTopon"h“ ^ 

much toVpitTed w"7i,; j t a eii;3ir^ c rc^yttt ; 'trs rs 

least evil, I would do so ; I would sell the land. ’ th 

4045. Would you think that all the incumbrances upon the land nncrbr 
pantile poor-rate ?-Ou the whole, with the exception afZj££2 ?Iould 

4046. But you would except the case of mortgagees ? Yes 

. *T 47 \ ln J- 6 C ^ SG \ ,,Ut ’ su PP osin g an estate were heavily mortgaged and von 
had a rate of 7 s. in the pound, you would give a remedy apainst thpmr'n A, 
estate ; would you in that case leave the mortgagees untouched ’—I wmifdYa 6 
the poor-rate before other claims were satisfied. ’ d have 

r - W ^A? ul f ex I ce P t the mortgagees in case of enforcing a summarv 
remedy against the land.-— I should do that as a matter of general policy with 
regard to mortgages. I think it would be very foolish to nut a nnn? S,, 
mortgages! it would operate very injuriously to the interests of the conntt^Tt 
is vei v desirable that every landed proprietor should be able to borrow money’ on 
easy terms, and supposing the mortgagees had to pay the poor-rate I think it 
won d act in two ways; it would act against the interest of the proprietor- he 
would have to pay a greater interest for his money, and it would operaS i’nin 
piously upon the land, inasmuch as there would be greater unwillinXTto lend 
money upon it as a security. u ° uess 10 lend 

poor-rate ?— l/cu ^ ““ rish ‘ of mort g a g ees ^ould never be affected by the 

4050. Supposing you gave a remedy against the corpus of the estate ■ iu Con- 
na ght, where there are heavy incumbrances upon eslates, how would you deal 
with the land .—I would make the poor-rate the first lien upon the land Sud 
posing there ,s a 7s rate to be paid, if 1 could not get that in any ottr wav 
I would sell the land, and then pay the poor-rate from the produce of the sale’ 
and give whatever remained over in the first instance to the mortgagee 

405|- But supposing nothing remained over ?-Then the morto-a=- ee would be 
taxed in that case ; lie must take the chance of that ” 

4052. I understood you to say that it would be against the general policy to 
affect the right of the mortgagee by the poor-rate ; but if you go ag-uirts/the 
land, must you not- damage the claim of the mortgagee to a certain^ ten 

To a certain extent you must; but that would be a very extreme case 

4053. Mr. Herbert.] If you gave the power to sell the estate, would it not be 
absolutely necessary to give the landlord the power of taking immediate pos- 
session upon the tenant falling to pay his ratel-That might be so; but I have 
not very fully considered the relations of landlord and tenant in that respect 

°' 34- G . 40.54- If 
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The, Hon 4054. If you do not do that, you give the power of selling one man s pro- 

E. T. B. Twiskton, perty for the debt of another, over the contraction of which debt lie had no 
control whatever ; would not that be the case? Yes. 

33 March 1849. Mr. Blight.! In answer to a question put by Sir James Graham, you 

objected to the principle of a union rate, as subsidiary to an electoral division 
rate ; considering that a union is a district which has its own local management, 
and that for each part guardians are elected who control the whole expenditure 
for the poor, do not you think that a circumstance calculated very much to 
moderate the objection that you felt to a union rate, and in fact to remove the 
objection ; and that it makes the rate, if not advisable, at least tolerable under 
those circumstances ?— It does not remove the objection ; but I admit it is an 
element worthy of consideration. 

40<;6. Mr. G. C. Lewis.! Returning to the question of a maximum rate and 
to the probability of extraneous aid being called for in many cases, would not 
the guardians be taxing the property of the union for the benefit of the destitute 

poor? — They would. , , . . 

4057. Would not the interest of the ratepayers and the interest of the persons 
who received relief be distinct interests r Yes. 

4058. Assuming that the persons who make the rate and the persons who 
receive relief have distinct interests, would there be any interest on the part of 
the guardians, or those whom they represented, in reaching the maximum in 
order to obtain extraneous aid ?-No ; they would have a distinct motive to keep 

d °405Q he When the extraneous aid had been received, would the guardians and 
ratepayers derive any direct benefit from it?— They would not; the impotent 
and the whole of the able-bodied persons receiving relief would be maintained 
in existence, under strict regulations ; but the ratepayers would not be receiving 
anv direct benefit from that expenditure. 

4060. Assuming that the management was good, and that the relief was given 
under strict conditions, would there be any interest in the ratepayers to reach the 

maximum and obtain extraneous aid?— There would not. 

4061. Reference has been made many times to the question of the failure ot 
the potato crop ; have you any opinion on the subject of the probability of a 
renewed failure of the potato crop in the present year or in any future year?— 

I consider, judging from the experience of the last three or four years, that we 
must deem it possible that there may be a failure again. 

4062. Do you think that the experience of the last few years over the whole 
world renders it at all likely that the failure of the potato crop will become per- 
manent in Ireland ?— It is a matter of opinion. I scarcely suppose that it will 

^4063! Do vou think that it is a contingency we are entitled to calculate 

u p 0n v 1 cannot give a distinct answer to that question, because it depends 

upon unseen powers of nature. If I had to give an answer upon powers which 
I was able to calculate, I could give an answer. . . , , 

4064. Was there any failure in the potato crop on the Continent in the last 
year ?— No, not to any extent. , , .. . . , , 

J 406? Had there not been a failure there similar to the failure m Ireland 
in the two preceding years r— ' There had, to a certain extent, and that is encou- 

ra 4o66. Had there not been a failure of the potato in North America several 

years preceding the first failure in Ireland ? Yes. , T 

4067. Has the failure of the potatoes continued in North America r— No, it 
has not, and that also is encouraging. 

4068. As far as experience goes, does it not tend to the conclusion that the 
failure of the potatoes will not be permanent rather than that it will be so . 
That is the result of experience ; but I am not aware that experience is suffi- 
ciently enlarged to justify a positive conclusion on the subject. 

4060. You have described the state of the most destitute class of the popula- 
tion in the western unions ; will you be kind enough to go to the lowest class of 
ratepayers, and describe their state?— I am not aware that I can describe their 
state, except that I have no doubt their means are very much curtailed. 

4070. Do you believe their means of paying rates, and cultivating the land, 

have very much diminished ? — Very much. 

J 4071. What 
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4071. What is tile state of the higher class of ohcupiersf^The higher class 
ha ve likewise suffered though not to the same extent. Those who are acquainted 
with agriculture, and who have been in the habit of cultivating land Sn other 
ways than by merely planting potatoes, have not suffered so materially, but still 
they have suffered, because they used in a considerable part of the country to live 
upon potatoes to a great extent, and they have therefore suffered likewise. 

relief" h v Y ° U S ?,“ e refl i re '! CI! , in y° ur evidence to the possibility of giving 

think » y r M of pub , ,C "'° rks , “ tl K ' vest : is that a mode of relief whihh you 
think applicable on a large scale .—No, merely as subsidiary. What I had in 
my mind was railways, and not works like the public works of 1846 and 1847 
It is possible that in some districts material relief might be given by the con- 
struction of railways ; but under no circumstances would I look to public works 
as any material source of the relief of destitution. What appears to me to have 
been been the great mistake, which we now know from experience, which was 
committed m 1846 and 1847 in the mode of relieving the people was, that there 
being an extraordinary amount of destitution, an attempt was made to relieve 

law is flat m ^ reC fc. mSt f d °f directly. The great advantage of the poor 
aw is that you relieve it directly. You have Boards of Guardians whose duty 
it is merely to consider the destitution of individuals, and just to give them 
enough to keep them alive, under certain conditions. But any system in which 
destitution was to be relieved mainly by public works, would be a return to that 
which produced all the calamities of 1846 and 1847, and which occasioned 
deaths. I consider it a great mistake to endeavour to meet such destitution 
by relieving it indirectly. 

J;, 00 T°“ ‘bink it would be desirable for the guardians to attempt to 
employ the out-door able-bodied paupers in productive labour?— No, I do not. 

4074. Are you at all favourable to any attempt to reclaim waste land bv 
means of pauper labour?— I would prefer, very much, maintaining the present 
system. If you give relief, give it in the workhouse to the utmost extent 
possible; that is far better than anything else. If you cannot give it in the 
workhouse, give it on condition of labour of the most unattractive kind. I think 
that is the grand principle, and I should be very unwilling to interfere with 
that by endeavouring to make the labour productive. 

4075. Chairman.-] Do you think it possible that the labour could be made 
productive?-! do not think it likely ; it is a plan which has never been tried 
on a very large scale. The way m which I fear it would work would be this - 
you would have a much greater number of applications for relief than yon would 
have under an unattractive system ; and as the money given for relieving desti. 
tution originally would be increased, the taxes would in the first instance be 
increased likewise, and then the problem would be whether the return which 
you got from the labour would be a compensation for the increased taxation I 
doubt it very much ; and it appears to me that the sound principle is to keep to 
the workhouse as closely as you possibly can, and then to make the relief out of 
tne workhouse as unattractive as possible. 

4076. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] When you speak of unattractive labour, what do 
you contemplate by that r— I mean the plan adopted at the present period of 
stone- breaking, which is, I believe, disliked more than anything else. I am far 
from saying that it is a test equal to the workhouse; whenever it could be dis- 
pensed with I would supply its place by the workhouse. 

4077. If reproductive labour out of doors, at the expense of the guardians, 
weie carried on, would it not lead to a permanent staff of pauper labourers?— 

I think it would. I would add, that at present there is an unwillingness among 

■ r “m Paye !' S “> paupers employed on this stone-breaking; and when they 
■see it they abuse the Commissioners, and say how foolish they are, that here a 
»f human beings are employed upon the trituration of stones, and 
that it. is folly that those persons should be employed in this maimer, and that 
they ought to he employed m labour that would produce food from the soil ; 
and m consequence of their dislike of it, some of the ratepayers do what they 
can to keep the labourers off the works; so that in fact thev are doing the very 
thing which it is the object ol this stone-breaking to effect; namely, to make 
the ratepayers dislike it just as much as the people themselves. But if you have 
a system ot productive labour, say the cultivation of waste lands and of boos on 
any extensive scale, there are such visionary notions in Ireland with respect to 
°'3t- o 2 P the 
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The Hon. tlie advantage to be derived from waste land and from those bogs, that there 
E. T.B. Tviisleton. WO uld be very little restraint indeed upon them. I have no doubt that persons 

— verv humane, and very respectable and well meaning, would have no scruple m 

23 March 1849. recommending individuals to be put upon the relief list, and that they would 
take very little trouble in keeping them off : they would say, “ What does it 
signify? we shall not lose by them, as they will be at work ; and you would 
have a large army of paupers; and that would be the system that would be in- 

tr °407S Supposing there were a demand for labour in the district, what would 
be done in case there were a staff of out-door labourers maintained by the guar- 
dians?— The first effect would be, that their numbers would be great, then the 
, rates would be great ; and as to a maximum rate, it could never be carried out 

under a system of that kind. , , . 1 « 

U07Q. In case the guardians were executing any works of improvement, would 
they dismiss the persons that were employed by them when there was any 
increased demand for labour in the neighbourhood ?— If that system ptevailed 
they would not do so. c . _ 

4080. On that supposition, would the money that was paid as relief to those 
paupers be in the nature of wages, or in the nature of rebel ; would it be given 
according to their wants, or according to the value of their services r— It would 
be a mixture of relief and wages, and it would be confounding two things which 

it is desirable to keep most distinct. . , e 11 

4081. Would it not be wages calculated according to^ the principle of head- 
money, which prevailed under the old English poor law r— Yes, it would be so. 

4082 Mr. P. Scrope .] Head-money was paid to labourers who were working 
for private employers ?— Yes, there is that great distinction. 

4083. Is not that an essential distinction between the payment of wages out of 
the rates and a system of public labourP-It is a distinction but I do not think 
it is an all-important distinction ; I think it is a very great distinction. 

4084. It is a distinction which the Poor-law Amendment Act was passed to put 
an end to?— There were other objects which that Act had in view. 

4085 Since the Poor-law Amendment Act there have been frequent instances, 
in times of distress, of able-bodied paupers being employed on public works, and 
relieved at the expense of the union, in cutting down highways, and very largely 
in other works ? — I am not aware of its having been done very largely ; to some 
extent it has. 

4086. Chairman .] Do you think it would be possible to get from the paupers 
bo employed anything like the value of the money given to them as wages ~ 

I think not ; I think it is wholly contrary to the principles of nature that they 
should work well under such circumstances. 

4087. If a man neglected his work, or did not work at all, you would not 

have the power of dismissing him? — You would not. , „ v T 

4088. The consequence of that would be an increase of sluggards l— Yes, 1 
think it would. 

4080. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Would not the remuneration paid to each able-bodied 
man under that system be entirely regulated by the number of members of his 

3 4000. Was not the system which was called “ head-money ” under the old 
English poor law, an addition out of the poor-rates to the sum paid as wages, 
according to the number of members of the family ?— * es - 

4091. In that respect would not the two systems be identical . 1 es. 

4092. Mr. P. Scrope.] And in that sense the relief given at present is iden- 
tical? — Yes. 

4093. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Is not the whole system of relief now calculated upon 

an allowance of food to each individual?— -Yes. 

4094. Does the system of wages at all intermix with the system of relief?— 

No; they do not regard it as wages. , , , 

4095. You are no doubt acquainted with the mode of relief that used to be 

called in this country a “ labour-rate ” ? — \ es. , . 

4096. Will you have the kindness to explain the nature of a labour-rate ?— 
The labour-rate system was a system under which the occupiers of a parish 
agreed to divide among themselves the able-bodied labourers of the parish, in 
proportion to the valuation of each occupier. 
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4097. Might not that division be made compulsory by law, so that if an oecu- 
pier d,d not employ a certain number of labourers, in that case he would be 
liable to a higher rate? — That might be so. 

t Do , tMnl ;. that *e introduction of a compulsory labour-rate into 
Ireland would be expedient : I think it would be extremely inexpedient, for the 
reasons I have already touched upon. I think the tendency of it would be to 
h 16 ™ th w ?ff es ; an <l there are two particular reasons why I think it 
would be peculiarly inapplicable to Ireland, and why the experience of England 
previously to 1834, the year previous to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, would not be applicable to Ireland ; one is, that if you take the whole 
of tlie country to the west of the Shannon, and the whole of Connaught, in fact, 
the class of farmers hardly exist which we are accustomed to in England- they 
are miserably small proprietors, who are not in the habit of employing labourers 
It is a wholly different state of society from that which you have in Eno-land 
and you cannot apply to that state of society a system' of this nature, which 
might be app hed in England in parishes where there is a large class of men who 
are in the habit ot living upon the wages of labour, and a class of proprietors 
and farmers who are in the habit of employing those labourers. I am convinced 
that the system cannot be worked at all in Ireland. Resides that, a certain 
amount of honesty is required in the working of a labour-rate fairly. Among the 
small farmers m England I have no doubt there were jobbers, and that iobbinw 
prevailed to a considerable extent, but still there was a certain amount of ilonestv 
among them, and there was a great amount of intelligence ; but if we come to 
the lower c ass of occupiers in the distressed districts in the west, you would not 
have that character of people that you could depend upon to work such a system • 
that is one great difference between the two cases. There is another point, which 
is ot very great importance, riamel}', that in England previously to 1834 there was 
not really a superabundance of population ; there was a great talk of a super* 
abundance of population, but that superabundance was to a considerable extent 
fictitious, owing to the bad administration of the poor law. When you offered 
the workhouse to persons, that drew the strongest line between relief and wa<res • 
and it was found in the parishes that there were not, on the whole, too m°any 
persons, or at any rate, if there were, some individuals, by being thrown on their 
own resources, could go elsewhere, and upon the change of the law they did o- 0 
elsewhere. It is a wholly different thing to introduce a labour-rate where there 
is a bona Jide superabundance of population in reference to the capital available 
to it ; there is such a superabundance in Ireland, and I do not think that was 
the case in the districts in England. 

4099. Mr. P. Scrape.] Are you aware of this passage in the letter of Mr. 
Hamilton, from the Ballina Union : “ There is quite enough land in this district 
to employ all the able-bodied, without taking into account the bogs and moun 
tarns. Hoes not that show that there is no superabundance of population, even 
in that district? I was very careful in using the expression that there was a 
superabundance of population in reference to the amount of capital that was 
available. I have not the least doubt that Ireland could maintain double its 
present population ; but whenever I use the words, “ superabundance of popu- 
lation, it is entirely with reference to the available capital. 

4100. Would not it he possible to put those western districts of Ireland under 
such a system as would induce the introduction of capital and the employment 
of labour to the full extent of the population ?— That is a matter of the Greatest 
possible importance ; and it was with reference to that I proposed to give the 
liable 1S * CertaiDty aS t0 tlie 8 reatest amount of rate to which they could be 

4101. Mr. Napier.] Must not the poor-rate exhaust the capital; and does 
not supporting poverty by property exhaust the capital ?— Yes 

4102. And increase the difficulties ?— Yes, it does that on the one side: but 
then, on the other hand, you must not let the people die from starvation. 

4' 03- Chairman.] Your objections to the labour-rate are, first, that the class 
ot employers by whom it was worked in England do not exist in Ireland : and 
secondly, that there is a greater disproportion between the population and the 
available capital m Ireland than in England ?- Yes. My remarks on the latter 
head were rather addressed to the consideration of the undoubted good effects 
winch did arise in parts ol England, between ]S33 and 1834, from the labour- 
rate, as the means of getting them over their difficulties. It was very inferior 
°-34- c 3 - to 
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to the workhouse test, which ™ e Uwm-keTwCh arf^Wparishes lie™ beeu 
but still there were parishes w *? ele , , follow wllat I wish to point out 

for in those parishes there was not a superabun- 

^And^the'dass ^ inT^west^rn^parta^ lreknih^ 11 ^ 

n0 ^05 t CoS«r^ U “* " ra,eS be more 

advantage if it were paid m labour , \ t *l ^ la “ se ’ cks° U of landed proprietors in 
4106. Mr. P. Scrope .] Is theie no 0 - employing the poor upon 

Ireland who complain that they are p ' mcreate d on neighbouring estates, 
their estates by having to pay for p P labour _,. ate re ii eve them from that 

-in^ 

*-0. 

of the occupiers. . , , d j nroorietors who have tenements 

4,07. There is a large proportion of ^ landed pro^eto^ ^ and with 

under 4 l. a year, who are therefore p ig it not the P f act that they could 
regard to those who have houses rate( ^ b , . *’ ts t0 employ a fair proportion 

combine with their tenants, or persua they might not do so; it 

-s££ rrA'sSS* — - - — 

smllFareas 

"X Would not the labour-rate go far 

effect the object in th y™ e „ot do it entirely, for there would be 

:tTa W, ^encrbetween occupiers of estates; one occupier might employ 
labourers, and others might not do , Ireland a considerable dif- 

ference b^we^being responsible I'or S^«e and having any control over 
“tdoernotfollow because a party is responsible for the poor-rate that 
he has any control over the land r-No. jon of tenant3 are at present in 

iiri“ri:rL"es u be a ^ 

the landlord. l ;„t-rest of the landlord and tenants to give 

4"3. Would it be to vthe i mutua in f .* for the able-bodied pauperism 
more employment to labour t then p | ^ labounn „ population 7— It 

of the district were d ‘Vwhen vou^ome to pass a law founded upon that 

might be to their interest, - her cons j derat ions. 

interest you must enter into a great ma y mixiner up of relief and 

4” 4 Yon have stated that there is a danger^ J rstan d it, the 
wages, but is it not the fact th at .under t 7* a ; d th Y at it would be open to 
labourers would be in independe P y d find - n the district, and not to 
the employer to take the best 'abourers the bcst labourers to look 

take any particular tourers 1 and , won! Id' be ope^^ there 

out for the best masters i— That would De n i with narr0W er areas. There is 
is that great advantage in that cas e as oo p ^ ^ labourer j„ the electoral 
no motive whatever lor the employe P^y^ t)je elactora i division ; but 

■. rs: 

smnees^of the labourer and ^ s “ Ire not°“upembundant in the electoral 
themselves in the improvement of then est latum, 
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lation, would not that system tend to compel them to do their duty in that The Hon. 
respect, upon a parity with the improving landowners and occupiers? — It would -E. T. B. Twiskton. 
have some tendency in that direction. 

4116. Mr. Clements.] Do I understand you to contemplate the possibility of 23 March 1849. 
establishing anything like a labour-rate in Ireland, without producing the most 
pauperising and demoralizing effects r — I do not contemplate that such a system 

could be introduced without producing to Ireland demoralizing effects ; but at 
the same time, as far as 1 understood the drift of the questions put to me, it was 
a comparison between what might be the result in one particular of the labour- 
rate. 

41 17. Mr. P. Scrope .] In what respect would that labour-rate be demo- 
ralizing ?— I think the tendency of it would be to confound labour and relief, 
and that individuals in those districts who knew that they must be supported 
and must have work found them, would take care to give as little work for their 
money as possible. 

4118. Do you think it would be as demoralizing as the present system of 
maintaining the able-bodied labourers of the division (whom certain parties 
would, under such a system, employ) in idleness, or in breaking stones, which 
are of no use, or shutting them up in the workhouse, in order to make relief un- 
attractive r In its ultimate effect I think the labour-rate system is more demo- 
ralizing ; at the particular period while the labourers are being employed, if 
you look merely at that particular moment of time at which they are employed, 

I can conceive that the work of the able-bodied at present in breaking stones 
may be more demoralizing ; but you are to look at the general effects of the 
system of stone-breaking; and we find that the men do not want to have stone- 
breaking; they do not remain at stone-breaking all the year; but if you had the 
labour-rate system there would be a permanent staff, or at any rate you would 
have the labourers involved in the system during the whole year. 

4119. Mr. Clements.] And every labourer must be mixed up with the system ? 

— Yes. 

4120. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do you not think that the labour-rate system is a 
system only suited to a state of society in which the cultivation of the land is 
divided between the occupiers and the labourers paid by wages ? — I do. 

4121. Did it not grow up in England in that state of society ?— It did. 

4122. Did not the English farmers come to a voluntary agreement to divide 
the labourers of the parish amongst themselves in certain proportions, those la- 
bourers being in the habit of working for wages, and not relying on the produce 
of their potato grounds for subsistence ? — Yes. 

41 23. In Ireland is there, speaking generally, any such division between the 
cultivators of the soil and labourers working for hire ? — There is not. 

4124. Do not you think that the labour-rate, which grew out of the peculiar 
circumstances of English society, is altogether unsuited to the peculiar circum- 
stances of Irish society ? — Yes. 

4125. Mr. P. Scrope.] Do you happen to know whether in some of the Irish 
unions attempts have been made to introduce by voluntary agreement this par- 
ticular system, and that the landlords and tenants in combination in an electoral 
division have employed the entire poor population of the division so as to 
reduce the poor-rate, and that it has been very successful? — In Wexford I have 
heard of that being done ; but I consider the state of society in Wexford much 
more like the state of society in England ; it is very different from the state of 
society in the western districts. 

4126. Do you know that Mr. Hamilton, who was examined yesterday, in the 
electoral divisions of which he is the landlord, has employed the entire population, 
and could not three or four proprietors act together in the same way ?— It would 
depend upon the operations of their tenants ; I do not think, generally speaking, 
the relations between landlords and tenants are such that, as a general system, 
they would agree. I can quite understand in particular electoral divisions cer- 
tain proprietors being on such a footing with their tenants as to come to an 
understanding with them on the subject, and they might act as Mr. Hamilton 
and other proprietors have acted ; but when I speak of a general system over 
Ireland, I do not think it could be carried out. 

4127. In so far as the owners of land can influence the employment of the 
population on their estates, the labour-rate system would enable them to do so 
most efficiently, and at the same time to relieve themselves from pauperism 

0-34. G 4 brought 
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The Hon. brought upon them, from other estates ? — It would have a tendency in that 
E. T. B. 7 w'sleton. way. . . , . 

4128. Mr. Herbert .] Assuming that the labour-rate system was desirable in 

23 March 1849. Ireland, do you think that in the present state of society in that country, it 
could be adopted without opening the door to all kinds of jobbing and abuse ? — 
The jobbing would be beyond description in the west. 

4129. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Is there anything in the law of Ireland to prevent 

the adoption of a voluntary labour-rate by the occupiers of an electoral division ? 
—No. . . 

4130. If an exemption from rates were to be made by the majority of the rate- 

payers of the district, and if by that majority the minority were to be forced to 
submit, would it not be necessary to have the intervention of the law r it 
would. . . 

4131. Under a compulsory labour-rate would not the labourers of a parish 
be a sort of serfs distributed among the occupiers ? — They would ; they would 
have a right to have either labour or relief, and the two would be so mixed up 
that there would not be a single labourer in the parish that was not a semi- 



pauper. 

4132. Colonel Dunne.] Did you not state that if the last harvest had been a 
good one, very much less extraneous aid would have been required ? Yes. 

4133. If the people are not allowed to cultivate the ground how can you have 

a harvest?— If the people are not allowed to cultivate the ground they can have 
no harvest. . , 

4134. Does not employing the people on stone-breaking have that effect r 
No ; on the contrary, it ‘takes away as few persons as possible from those who 
would be cultivating the soil ; you attract away from ordinary occupations as few 
individuals as you can do under any system. 

4 135. How are those people to exist and cultivate their land ? — I imagine all 
the cultivators of the land are not employed on stone-breaking ; I explained that 
there was no week in the last year during which the whole number of able- 
bodied receiving out-door relief exceeded 65,000 throughout Ireland, and if 
those were taken out of the labour market altogether, I imagine that there would 
be a sufficient number of able-bodied men left in Ireland to cultivate the soil. 

4136. You mean in certain localities?— In any of those localities, I imagine, 
if you employed in stone-breaking the able-bodied men who were receiving 
relief, you would still have men sufficient to cultivate the soil. 

4137. There is a report from the Inspector of Clare, Ireland, in which he says, 
“ the people stole away from breaking stones to cultivate the land, and that the 
result is that there is not sufficient labour to cultivate it”? — That might be 
the case ; I am not sufficiently acquainted with the circumstances to speak 



to it. 

4138. Is it not frequently the case in other districts ? — No ; those who have 
a quarter of an acre ought not to be on the relief list. 

4139. Mr. Napier.] Have there been any applications made by proprietors 

to have any portions of their own properties formed into one electoral division ? 
— Very few. I do not think there have been more than one or two such 
applications. .... 

4140. Have they been considered on their merits, or refused on principle r — 

I think if there has been any case in which all preliminary steps have been 
taken, consent has been given. ... . 

4141. Do you remember the case of Mr. Sinclair, in Donegal, in the Union 
of Inver ? — I do not remember the particular circumstances. 

4142. You are not prepared to say whether the circumstances of that case 
were specially considered, or whether the application w r as refused upon prin- 
ciple ? — I do not remember at this moment the particulars of the case. 

4143. Mr. Grace.] How do you think this might work; supposing a rate- 
paver, whether owner or occupier, expended within six months preceding the 
date of the rate, in the employment of persons who would be liable to be relieved 
by law, a sum equal in amount to one-third of his assessment, that he should be 
relieved from one-half of his share of the poundage rate r — I should object to any 
system by which you interfered with the amount of labour, or took official cog- 
nizance of the amount of labour which any employer gave on his estate in any 
form. I w ould have the poor-rate administered on the most stringent principles, 
to prevent abuse and to repel individuals from coming upon the poor-rates, bur, 

I would 
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I would not interfere in any manner with labour, or take any official cognizance The Hon. 
whatever of the number of labourers employed by any occupier in any electoral E - T% B - ' Iwllle ton - 
division ; I am against the whole principle. . March 1840 

4144. Sir J. Graham.'] You were employed under the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners in England, were you not ? — Yes. 

4145. Had you any cognizance of the working of the labour-rate in England ? 

— Merely from the reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry. 

4146. Have you studied those reports ? — I have not studied them lately ; I am, 

I think, acquainted with the principles on which their reports were founded. 

4147. You are aware that the labour-rate was considered one of the most 
noxious operations of the poor law, before its amendment, in England 1 — I am 
hardly prepared to say that my impression of it is that, in regard to all parishes. 

There appear to have been some parishes, if you look to the original evidence, 
where it worked very fairly ; but generally the result of the evidence against it 
is, I think, very decisive. 

4148. What has been the decision of the Legislature on the subject of the 
labour-rate in England? — There is no such thing now as a labour-rate in 
England. 

4149. Bylaw originally a labour-rate was levied in England? — Originally 
it was. 

4150. Are there any circumstances which have come under your view in Ire- 
land which would render a labour-rate, that has been deliberately rejected in 
England, safe and expedient in Ireland ? — There are none. 

4151. Mr. G. C. Lewis.] Do not you think all the objections which exist to a 
labour-rate in England, exist in an aggravated degree to a labour-rate in Ire- 
land ?* — rl do. 

4152. Do not you think that the circumstances of the social state of England 
which might in some parishes render a labour-rate expedient are generally 
wanting in Ireland ? — I do ; but there are some parts where they could bear the 
experiment of a labour-rate as well as any part of England. 

4153. Mr. P. Scrope.] Were not the circumstances of those parishes in Eng- 
land in which a labour-rate was adopted principally these, that there was a large 
amount of labour of able-bodied labourers who were wasting their time in gravel- 
pits working as paupers, and who under the system of the labour-rate were 
generally put upon the land in productive employment? — They were generally 
put upon the land in productive employment, and the persons who had been 
in the gravel-pits were placed in the semi-servile condition of being neither 
labourers nor paupers. 

4154. But is not the state of things which encouraged and occasioned the 
adoption of a labour-rate in England infinitely stronger now in degree in Ireland 
than it was in England at that time, namely, the excess of an able-bodied popu- 
lation in proportion to the demand for it? — As far as that was the motive, the 
excess of the able-bodied population is greater in Ireland. 

4155. Chairman.] Have you not stated that that was one of your objections 
to applying the system to Ireland ? — Yes. 

4156. You stated that pauper labour could not be made productive of gain ; 
how far are you of opinion that it is desirable to add large farms to workhouses 
in Ireland ? — Except so far as should give instruction to the children in agri- 
culture, I deem it not advisable that land should be cultivated to any extent. I 
think you would materially weaken the efficiency of the w’orkhouse as a test of 
destitution if you permitted the inmates of the workhouse to go beyond the walls, 
and to be employed in farming. It seems to me that residence in the workhouse 
would in that case be agreeable, rather than not. The persons going into it 
are nicely fed and nicely lodged, and that which makes the great test of the 
workhouse, viz. the restraint, is to a certain degree weakened. A man can go 
beyond the walls of the workhouse, he enjoys the free air of heaven, he works 
there with his fellow-men, and is like any other labourer. 

4157. Do you think it possible to make a workhouse self-supporting by the 
labour of the inmates on such a farm ? — No, I think not ; but l have never gone 
into a calculation about it. I cannot give a definite opinion. 

4158. Sir D. Norreys .] Do you think that being obliged to dig a certain 
quantity of land a day adds to the luxury of the workhouse that you have just 
been describing ? — I think digging in the open air and going beyond the work- 
house takes away the feeling of restraint: a person would not have the same 

0.34. H feeling 
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The Hon. feeling of restraint as a person breaking stones in the able-bodied men’s yard ; 

E. T. B. Twiileton. but I would not peremptorily object to the men being employed in digging in- 
“ — side the walls, but I prefer their having to break stones in the able-bodied men’s 

«3 arc 1849. yard. But what I am speaking of, is having a large farm attached to the work- 
house ; the man has to leave the workhouse from morning to evening, and he 
has to work much as he would do on his own land, but only rather less. 

4159. Chairman .] Do you think that he would work in the way that he would 
do if he were an independent labourer, receiving wages? — No. 

4160. Do able-bodied labourers continue all the year round in any great 
number in the workhouse ? — No, they do not remain in the workhouse all the 
year round. At particular times in the year they go out and find employment ; 
or if employment is offered to them, they will go out. In fact, it is the duty of 
the guardians to discharge them if work is offered them at a reasonable price. 

4161. Is it not the fact that both at spring-time and harvest, for several weeks, 
there is a considerable demand for able-bodied labourers in Ireland ? — Yes. 

4162. Would not the able-bodied labourers leave the workhouse at those 
times ? — Yes. 

4163. Then the farming operations of the workhouses would be left without 
labourers at those times at which labour was particularly required ? — Yes. 

4164. With reference to the staff which would be required to superintend the 
inmates of a workhouse, if employed on a farm, would not that be a considerable 
additional expense ? — Yes. 

4165. Sir D. Norreys.] Is not this the usual course in workhouses in Ireland, 
that where a large number of able-bodied are set to employment, there is a tem- 
porary staff of officers? — Yes. 

41 66. Sir J. Graham.'] Did I not understand you to say that you do not 
think pauper labour can be made productive ? — As a general principle, I do not 
think that pauper labour can be so applied as to bring gain, on the whole, to the 
parties employing it. 

41 67. Is it not the effect of a labour-rate to destroy the distinction between 
the independent labourer and the pauper labourer? — I think it is. 

4168. Bearing in mind your general principle, that pauper labour cannot be 
rendered profitable, do you think that the labour under a labour-rate can be made 
profitable or not, when you remember that it destroys the distinction between 
paupers and independent labourers ? — I think the probability is that it cannot. 

4169. Mr. Herbert.] Do not you think that the low state of wages in Ireland 
also increases the difficulty, inasmuch as by taking a pauper into the workhouse 
under that new system, you would make him more comfortable than he would 
be out of the house by means of the wages derived from his labour ? — Yes; but 
at the same time there appears to me to be very great unwillingness to submit 
to the restraint of the workhouse. 

4170. But it would increase the difficulty of making labour reproductive in 
Ireland ? — This would depend upon the rate of wages ; for it would be perhaps 
an essential part of a labour-rate that you should fix the rate of wages ; and then 
we must consider the difficulties that would be involved in laying down a rate of 
wages. 
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